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In consequence of Imitations of THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their Signature, thus— 


Lei Hh rn, 


without which no bottle of the original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE is genuine.—Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and Export ° 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


“KEATINGS | 
COUGH | 
LOZENGES. 


All Children suffer from them, if |/*,)..1ntely th “ = 
suspected, ask for the CERTAINCURE || made for mony OVO 


Fane at een ts.i5stamps || COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KE ATI N CS a Strongly recommended by the most 
; eminent Doctors. 


WORM TABLETS.’ |). Ts oNty, 1/13 ana 2/0. 





























ON HIRE, with option of 

Purchase, 

92/6 per week. 

F rom £4 As. Without extra 


For Cash, £4. 


Are universally acknowledged to be without equal for the Family, Dressmakers, Mantle 
akers, Shirt & Collar-Makers, Tailors, Bootmakers, and for every description of Sewing. 
CAUTION !—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS !|—Attempts are made to palm them upon the unwary under the pretext 
of being on a ‘‘ Singer Principle” or “ System.” To avoid deception, buy only at the Offices of the Company. 


| THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

















Chief Counting-house in Europe :—39, Foster Lane, London, E.O. 
323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 
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THE CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


Made from the finest grain. The Cockle Husks and all 
other impurities removed. The most nutritious, palatable, 
easily digested, and the most economical of all Foods. 
Being steam-cooked, and thoroughly dried, can be prepared 
for the table in ten minutes. 


Crushed White Oats. 
(Oat Meal.) 

White Wheat. 

Barley Food. 


Yellow Maize. 
THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Grocers and Aerated Bread Company’s Depots. Whole- 
sale of F. W. Gspyr, Bristol; J. Ismay & Son, Newcastle; Wurtz, 
Soy, & Srratren, Hull ; PELLING, Sranxey, & Co., Liv erpool ; and 
B. Lampr, 44, Great Tower Street, London, E. C. 


American 


BreakFast 


CEREALS. 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.S 


Celebrated Teas. 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Free by Post. 


12 1b. and upwards CARRIAGE PAID. 


Queen Insurance Buildings . 
LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
NO AGENTS.—A// Orders and Communications Direct. 
** Be the day wears or be the day long, At length it ringeth to evensong.” 
m | ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION. 
N | BEFORE AND AFTER 
| 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
Ev0'S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE; 


GOOD FOOD: 


| How to enjoy Good Food, that would otherwise cause Bilious 
| Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, ete.—Use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


| Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, 
} Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage for any Season. 


|| It is the best preventive and oure for Biliousness, Sick 

Nee wil Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, Pimples on 

rip eee oreo ms 

rT; " ppe' ’ iS 0: » Vonstipation, Vom ’ . 

The rich man's guardian, Peper are | etc., and to remove the effects of errors of Eating and Drinking. 
WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 

Health, and the things we love, and those who love us. For Health use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


And read a large Illustrated Sheet given with each Bottle. 
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RESERVING AND RESTORING HEALTH. — The 


FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on | 
| imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
| who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the 


the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable world; 
it has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorp- 


tion, circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion, and | 


removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring 
health. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—“A new invention is brought before 
the public and commandseuccess. A scoreof abomimable 


public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Adams, 


CAUTION.—Legal rights ave yrrotected in every y Civ ilised Country. Bxamine each bottle and see the Capsule is marked ‘* ENO’ 
| FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been inposed. on by worthless imitations, SOLD BY ALL CHBMISTS, Price 2s. 9d, and 


4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen "Languages, How to prevent Disease. 





Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 90UGHS, COLDS; BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNENGS’ 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN'S POWDERS « GUNG HEALERS, 


: 

Ls) 

< Ma 

T 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, té tf pRiyept Couvalsions 8 Sod ia — PN ogee oan o46d., a 

H 
a 
S 





(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything ‘t6 a tender Babe). directions. Sent post free for x5 stam’ Direct 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 28. GA (great shing), with ALFRED FENNINGS, West a 1.W. 
Juli Directions. The lecgest size Ly 2s. 35 stamps, post free), 
. Direct t RED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. contain three times the quan ye 
eats tnt spf word wae z . Red FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S aiboxes 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, I. W. 


EASY TEETHING. 





NE HUNDRED beantifully-coloured embossed 
RELIEF SCRAPS, FIFTY TRANSFER PIC. 
TURES, TWELVE BIRTHDAY, CHRISTMAS, 
and NEW YEAR’S CARDS, TWO lovely CHROMOS, FRADE JRADE} 
ONE illuminated SCRIPTURE TEXT, FOUR Fine = a =| 
Art PHOTOGRAPHS, and an ALMANACK FOR 
100 YEARS.—The whole of the above articles 
will be sent post paid to any address on receipt of 
14 Penny Postage Stamps. Cash returned if not 
approved of. 





Price list of fancy stationery, §., 
gratis and post free. 


The trade supplied, _ce list 6° & IS Sold Everywhere | 


tone stamps, albums, &c., MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER|| 
18. 











ADDRESS— 


IPSWICH. EstaBLisHeED, 1869. 


see cetera es | CLARKE'S | 
zaromc ORIENTAL ___ WORLD FAMED 
TOOTH PASTE si ‘BLOOD MIXTURE | 


A PERFECT DENTIFRICE. ESO vears 
OF ALL PERFUMERS.|°. 6°. & 2° 6. ~ eh na po hin my ae blood all impurities, from 

] kinds, Skin and rand Blood Disease, its pp a ty 
FOUR GOLD ME ME DALS. cay acme cs este Gti Ti ech a 


Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


BORWICK'S Ieee 
THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. CLARKE), 
BAKING oie) 


POW D F P GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PAs nore oe in fom daye by that ealsoratd 


20) a PE Al) eee GM@Ow) | medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. SMecgumabeer mnie tater 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}4. and 2s. 94. per box: 


m.., ype t Fen with Puddings, tony and —— 
nits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 

Packets, and 6d. and Is. Tins. FRAM PTO N’S PIL L OF HEALTH. 
~— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


H 0 LL OW AY. S ri LL S$ remedy for eg = ae Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders 0 the Stomach and ae = where an aperient 

is required, no g can be adap 

THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 

Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and | tno distressina Hendsene na vary nae, removin 

BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A | Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 

POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give # healthy 

from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | 00m to the complexion, 

Complaints incidental to Females. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Voyage of the “Vega” round Asia and 
Europe. With a Historical Review of Previous 
Voyages along the North Coast of the Old World. 
By Apotr Erik NorDENSsKIOLD, Commander of the 
Expedition. Translated by Atex. Lestiz. With 
five Steel Portraits, nearly 400 Illustrations, and 
Maps. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 

Through the Ranks to a Commission. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


**Such a peep behind the curtain has seldom been 
offered.” —Athenewin. 


The English Citizen: A Series of Short Books 
on his Rights and Responsibilities. Crown 8vo, 
each, 3s. 6d. 

I, Central Government. By H. D. Trart, D.C.L., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 

* ~ A Prospectus containing a List of this Series may be had. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
New Story by the Author of .“ Carrots.” 


The Adventures of Herr Baby. By Mrs. 
Moteswortu, Author of ‘ The Cuckoo Closk, ” &e. 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Globe 4to, 6s. 

Milly and Olly; or, A Holiday among the Moun- 
tains. By Mrs. T. H. Warp. With Illustrations 
by Mrs. Atma TADEMA. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Children’s Poetry. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”” Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. With Illustra- 
tions by Mrs. AttiNcHaM. New Edition. Globe 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. By Cuartorre 
M. Yonece. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan & Co.'s Half-Crown Series of 
Juvenile Books. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Our Year. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

Little Sunshine’s Holida; ay. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Days of Old. By the Author of “ Ruth and Her 
Frien 


Little Estella, and other Tales for the Young. 

Little Wanderlin, and other Fairy Tales. By 
A. and E. Keary. 

When I was a Little Girl. By the Author of 
‘Nine Years Old,” &e. 

A Storehouse of Stories, Edited by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yoner. 2 vols. 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Story of a Fellow Soldier. By Franczs 

Awopry. (A Life of Bishop Patteson for the 

Young.) Witha Preface by C. M. Yonesr. 

Ruth and Her Friends: a Story for Girls. 

The Heroes of Asgard. Tales from Scandinavian 

Mythology. By A. and E. Keary. 

The Runaway. By the Author of ‘“ Mrs. Jerning- 

ham’s Journal.” 

Nine Years Old. By the Author of “When I 





was a Little Girl.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA FOR 1882. 


(PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY.) 
A New Serial Story, entitled 
“ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,”’ 
Written by Watrzsr Brsant and James Ricz, 

Authors of *f Ready-Money Mortiboy, ”**The Golden Butter- 
fly,” ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c., and illustrated b 
Freep. BARNARD, will be begun in the JANUARY NUMBE 
of BELGRAVIA; which Number will contain also the First 
Chapters of a New Novel, entitled 

“THE ADMIRAL’S WARD,’’ 

By Mrs, ALExanpER, Author of ‘* The Wooing o’t,” &c. ; 
And the First Instalment of a Work in Two Parts, by Ourpa, 
entitled 
“CLOTH OF GOLD & CLOTH OF FRIEZE: 
a Roman Comedy.” 

In this Number will also be given the First of a Series. of 
Twelve Papers by Mrs. Macguorp, entitled 
“ABOUT YORESHIRE,”’ 

With numerous Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macqvor. 


Price ONE SHILLING, with Six fine Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


FOR 1881. 
CONTENTS. 
YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE: a Tale of my Landlady. 
By Wi.x18 Cotuins. 
THE FIRST TRYST. Illustrated by H. Guwpy. 
eae yo the Story of a Great Chemical Discovery. 
By J. ARBUTHNOoT WILSON. 
TWO DELICATE CASES. By Jamzs Payn. Illustrated by 
Harriett Frances Payyw, 
BROUGHT BACK TO THE WORLD. By F. W. Rosinsos. 
DESERTED. Illustrated by Mrs. Brsnor-CunpsrEr, 
THE COBLEDICK TRAGEDY. By Huwney W. Lucy. 
FOR LOVE’S SAKE... By Hzenry G. Murray. 
A SERMON FROM NATURE. By B. Monrteomernm 
Rayxine. Illustrated by E. Waaner. 
MRS. AND MISS BELLINGHAM. By Durrow Coox. 
ame + THE CLOWN: a Circus Story. By Pgrcy Fitz- 
RALD. Illustrated by CLoven Bromiky. 
MILDRED BLAQUAIRE. By H. Barton Barger. MTlus- 
trated by G. L. SEyMouR. 





GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1882, 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical will contain the 
First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled 
“ss DUST,” 
By Jozzan Hawrnorne, Author of * Garth,” &c. 


“SCIENCE NOTES,” 
By W. Marrrev Wit.1aMs, will also be continued in the 
Magazine moni 


~ PRIOE ONE & SHILLING. 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL 


FOR 1881. 
Containing TWO COMPLETE NOVELS— 
“MADEMOISELLE ANGELE.” 
By Atics CoRKORAN. 


“A DOUBLE BOND.” 
By Luvps VILLazi. 














CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
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THIS GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, NIGHT COUGH, ETC. 
Is Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World at 1/1} and 2/3. 
See above Trade Mark on every Bottle, and insist on having POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


_ OLDRIDGE’S BALMor COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


And all Chemists and Perfumers. 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nifcent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


Butler's Musical Instruments FRENCH BEDDIN C, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. 


| Speciality of “SOMMIERS ELASTIQUES” and 
FRENCH LONG WOOL MATTRESSES, 


BANJOES, iF A8 USED IN FRANCE. 
HARMONIUMS, | 1 indaiiaiaian 
PIANOS, “ Irs 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 











VIOLINS, 
VIOLONCELLOS, 
GUIT. 


At Wholesale Prices. 


FLUTES, if ima 
rere ND - THEOPHILE NOEL, 
Ja. BUTLER, | FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


| Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified. 


Sennenmnainedioen - ee 


Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 








IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
UNEXPLORED BALUCHISTAN: a Survey, with Observations Astronomical, Geographical, 


Botanical, &c., of a Route through WEsTERN BALUCHISTAN, MEKRAN, BASHAKIRD, Persia, KURDISTAN, 
and Turkny. By E. A. Froyer, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., &c. With Twelve Illustrations and a Map. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE GAME OF CHESS, from the alphabet to the solution and 
construction of Problems. Containing also some Historical Notes. By H. L. F. Meyer, Chess Con. 
tributor to “The Boy’s Own Paper,” formerly Chess Editor of ‘‘ Hannoversche Anzeigen,” “ The 
Gentleman’s Journal,” and ‘“‘ Echo Americano.” 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. "SKETCHED BY HEAD SCHOLARS 
of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse. To which is added 
a brief notice of St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ Schools, and Christ’s Hospital: - With a Glossary 
of some words in common use in those Schools. Edited by Cuartes Eyre Pascoz. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


—_—__—_____ ———.—_ 


THE FINE ART GIFT. BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
HOLLY BERRIES. By Amy E. Brancuarp. With Original Illustrations by IpA WaucH. Price 5s., 
in handsome quarto with illuminated cover; or cloth elegant bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


AUTUMN LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 

INDIAN SUMMER. By L. Crarxkson. One handsome folio Volume, with Twelve Plates, printed in 
colours, showing the various flowers and leaves that are found in America during that delightful 
warm period of the late autumn, which is called the Indian Summer. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price One Guinea. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, price 1s. 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S OWN BOOK. A Manual of Personal and Family Hygiene, containing 
everything that the young wife and mother ought to know concerning her own health at the most 
important periods of her life, and that of her children. By Lionen Weatueray, M.D., Author of 
“ Ambulance Lectures,” “‘ Hygiene and Home Nursing,” etc. 





Small quarto, cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 
GRANDMA'S ATTIC TREASURES; a Story of Old Time Memories. By Mary D. Barve. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, executed in the best style of art. Suitable for a 
Christmas Present. 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
GLADYS, THE REAPER. “Standing like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 


By ANNE Beate, Author 
of “‘Simplicity Fascination.” Uniform with “ Bonny Lesley.” 





Cloth gilt, price 5s. 
WHO DID IT? or, HOLMWOOD PRIORY: a Schoolboy’s Tale. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, 
Author of “ Hair-breadth Escapes,” ‘ College Days at Oxford,” etc. Crown 8vo, with Eight 
Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 


Cloth elegant, price 5s. 
IN TIMES OF PERIL: 2 Story of India. By G. A. Henry. Author of “The Young Franc- 


Tireurs,’ “ The Young Buglers,” ‘“‘Out on the Pampas,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with Sixteen Full-Page 
Tilustrations. 








Price 2s. 6d. 
GOODY TWO SHOES. A Fac-simile Reprint of the Original Edition of 1766. Withan Introduction 


by CuarLes WELSH, giving an Account of the Book and some Speculations as to its Authorship. 
Printed on hand. made paper in characteristic style. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
BRYAN AND KATIE. By Annerre Lyster, Author of “Those Unlucky Twins.” 


With Ten 
Illustrations by Harry Forwniss. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
WE FOUR. By Mrs. Recrnatp Bray, Author of “Ten of Them,” “Silver Linings,” &c. ‘With 
Eighteen Illustrations by Netty ERIcHsen. 





THE FINEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR CHILDREN. . 
OUR LITTLE ONES, at Home and in School. Witt1am T. ApaMs (Oliver Optic), Editor. With.350 
Original Illustrations. Price 6s., or cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


























GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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History of the Printing Trade Charities, 
By J. S. HODSON, Secretary. 


This Work will embrace the History of the Printers’ PENsIon Society, the PrinTERs’ ALMSHOUSE 
Society, and the Printers’ ORPHAN AsyLuM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 
CaxToN CELEBRATION and ExuIsITIon, 1877. 

Among the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 

Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Atten & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, or by J. S. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 


Holborn, W.C. 





WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS. 
Just published, 464 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GREAT MOVEMENTS AND THOSE WHO ACHIEVED THEM. 
By HENRY J. NICOLL, Author of “Great Orators,” &c. 
CONTENTS : 


Prison Reform : John Howard. | The Repeal of the Fiscal Restrictions upon Literature and 
The Abolition of the Slave Trade: William Wilberforce. | the Press: Thomas Milner Gibson and others, 

The Amelioration of the Criminal Code : Sir Samuel Romilly. | The Introduction of Gas: Murdoch, Winsor, Clegg, and 
Popular Education: Lord Brougham. | _ others. E ara : 
Cheap Literature : Constable, Chambers, Knight, Cassell. | The Steam Engine and Its Application to Locomotion by 
Penny Postag2: Sir Rowland Hill. | Land and Water: Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, Bell. 

The Repeal of the Corn Laws: Richard Cobden, John | The Electric Telegraph: Codke, Wheatstone, and others. 


Bright, C. P. Villiers. 


“THE SECRET OF SUCCESS” SERIES. 


‘Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 
1. THE SECRET OF SUCCESS ; or, How to Get on in the World. With some remarks upon True 


and False Success, and the Art of making the Best Use of Life. Interspersed with Numerous Examples and 
Anecdotes. By W.H.'!Davenport Apams, Author of ‘‘ The Bird World,” ‘‘ Memorable Battles in English History,” 
etc. Second Edition, small crown 8vo, 384 pp. cloth, price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
THE AFGHAN AND ZULU CAMPAIGNS. 
With Two Coloured Plates and Eight Illustrations on toned paper. 

. OUR REDCOATS AND BLUEJACKETS; War Pictures on Land and Sea. Forming a 
Continuous Narrative of the Naval and Military History of England from the year 1793 to the present time, in- 
cluding the Afghan and Zulu campaigns. apm ye with Anecdotes and Accounts of Personal Service. By Heney 
Srewakrt, Author of ‘‘ Highland Regiments and their Battles,” “‘ The Romance of the Sea,” etc. With a Chrono- 
logical List of England’s Naval and Military Engagements, Second Edition, small crown 8vo, 400 pp. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

With upwards of 300 Engravings by Bewick and others. — 

3. THE PARLOUR MENAGERIE: Wherein are Exhibited, in a Descriptive and Anecdotal form, 
the Habits, Resources, and Mysterious Instincts of the more interesting portions of the Arimal Creation. Dedicated 
by permission to the Right Hon. the Baroness Burdett-Coutts (President) and the Members of the Ladies’ Committee 

of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Third and Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 520 pp. 


cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
With Eight Illustrations on toned paper. 
4. BOYS AND THEIR WAYS: A Book for and about Boys. By One who Knows Them. Small 
crown 8yo, 352 pp. cloth, price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


5. PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING: or, Practical Self-culture: Moral, Mental, and 


Physical. By W. H. Davgenporr Apams, Author of “Woman’s Work and Worth,” &c, &c. Small Crown 8vo, 
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F ACK DOYLE'S AUGHTER, | rope of the Bassett pense shitaie ! 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, enough in Ralph, and as certainly if less 
oe plainly in Sir Charles, was multiplied in} 
PART Ill MISS DOYLE. Rayner’s case by ten. He had been an, 


unlucky child; he had been an unlucky 
CHAPTER IV, UNCLE RAYNER, AND THE} hoy ; he was an unlucky man. He took 
OLD GREY MARE. up life by the wrong end, and stuck to 

It may, not quite impossibly, be still | his hold like a bull-dog; for he was as 
remembered that the succession of Charley | obstinate as only a weak man can be. He 
Bassett to his baronetcy and to the|had not even so much luck as to be 
family estate of Cautleigh, had been both | handsome, or clever, or an agreeable 
singular and unexpected. There was Sir | companion, or to have the sort of vices 
Mordaunt Bassett—the baronet at the | the possession of which sometimes make a ' 
opening of this history—who died un-| man liked the better—even his faults | 
married, and who was succeeded by his only | were all at the wrong end. Only once 
brother, the rector of Cautleigh. But he|in the whole course of so much of his¢ 


died, only three weeks after Sir Mordaunt ; | fellow-creature who thought him worthy | 
and so, as his short tenure had not even | of a better fate than that of the dog who | 
allowed him time to make a will, and as | gets a bad name; and the expression of { 
he left not so much as an inconvenient | the thought is worth noting for more f 
sister to part the land from the title, both | directly important reasons than that of | 
title and estate should have fallen, in the | eccentricity. It was when he was nearly ' 
natural course of things, to a certain eighteen years old. HH 
uncle, one Rayner Bassett, or to the heirs| “Bassett minor,” said one of his masters | 
of the said Rayner. This was all perfectly | to another, “is a sneak, and a cad, anda ¢ 
clear and beyond question; and, if this| cur. But do you suppose it’s because he i 
had been all, Charley, whose father had | likes being bullied and called names? It’s } 
been Rayner’s next and younger brother, | because he’s miserably vain, and, therefore, ! 





Sir Charles than the admiral of becoming | and maybe when he’s widest awake, too, |! 
Sir Horatio. he dreams he’s cock of the school. That } 
But, to commit the sin of repetition for | sort of thing is wretched for a boy ; but it 
the last time, this had—happily or un-| mayn’t be so bad for him when he’s out of 
happily—not been all. Most families have | his teens. He’s the stuff poets are made 
their black sheep, and Rayner Bassett had | of —not the big ones, but those who ¢ 
been the black sheep of his from the first | make a trade of breaking their hearts and 
possible moment after his first birthday. | selling the bits for a good round sum. It’s 

on the cards that the fellows who now f 





But the weak strand which must have | of having known him at school. But if 
been noticed from the beginning in the|he doesn’t catch the trick of rhyming— 
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well, if I had my way, I’d thrash him well 
if he didn’t bring me fifty rhymes a day. 
I don’t want to hear of his being sent to 
gaol for picking pockets instead of brains. 
His fault is that he wants to be at the top 
of the tree ; and, as he can’t jump, he has 
to crawl, and crawling isn’t a graceful 
thing.” 

This was the best thing ever said of 
Rayner Bassett ; and, unluckily, the knack 
of rhyming never came. He did not, on 
the other hand, meet with the ill-luck of 
being caught with his fingers in a pocket 
that was not his own, but he fell into the 
scarcely less unfortunate scrape of pre- 
senting at one of the county banks a 
cheque apparently signed by a certain 
most respectable farmer, who proved most 
conclusively that the signature was not his 
own. It was a terrible affair. The then 
baronet, Rayner’s father, did all he could 
to cover it, but in vain. The farmer, an 
independent Briton who paid his rent to 
another landlord, was neither to be bought 
nor persuaded ; he stuck to it that forgery 
was forgery, snapped his fingers at the 
Bassetts, and swore that if the bank shirked 
its duty he would no nothing of the kind. 
There was nothing for it but for Rayner 
Bassett to cut and run ; and the last heard 
of him by his relieved relations was that 
he had been living, under different names 
and at different places, with a lady who 
was presumably his wife and an increasing 
family of small children. And then he 
was lost for good and all. 

Of course the precise nature of his 
domestic relations mattered very little at 
the time. But when the death, first of 
his father, then of his brother, then of his 
nephew Sir Mordaunt, then of his other 
nephew the rector, left the baronetcy 
vacant, it mattered a very great deal. If 
living, he, the more than suspected forger, 
by this time a probable gaol bird, would 
be Sir Rayner Bassett ; which was too 
terrible an idea. So terrible was it as to 
be presumably impossible. He must be 
dead. Such inconvenient people as he 
sometimes die, if they drink encugh, but, 
while alive, they never disappear ; unless 
indeed their friends and relations are 
hopelessly poor. But he might, though 
dead, be just as inconvenient as if he were 
alive. There was that woman, and there 
were those children. Their existence had 
been only too certain. And was he not 
only their father, but had he been married 
to their mother? If so, though dead, he 
had left an heir. 





To do Charley Bassett justice he, acting 
under the advice of his solicitors, took all 
proper steps for the discovery of his 
missing uncle and unknown cousins. He 
also—as much for his own sake as for 
theirs—had diligent enquiry made for the 
fact of any possible marriage made by his 
uncle Rayner. It was pending the issue of 
these enquiries that he travelled abroad ; 
and not till every legal presumption was 
satisfied of the disappearance from life of 
Rayner Bassett, unmarried, did he fairly 
enter upon his new life at Cautleigh Hall. 
Nor, even then, until the legal period of 
possession was fulfilled, did he feel abso- 
lutely secure. The path from Bohemian 
to baronet was not a simple one, after 
all. Rank and wealth were endeared 
to him by danger. He took to economy 
as a means of hedging against some pos- 
sible claim for mesne profits. He tried 
to make his son and heir a working- 
man with a view to the worst that might 
befall. 

But the twenty years of possession 
were at last fairly complete, and Uncle 
Rayner had always been far too unlucky a 
man to have tumbled into idiocy, lunacy, 
or any other method of extending the 
term. Sir Charles Bassett might at last 
feel as secure as any man can be of any- 
thing in this uncertain world. He had 
never seen his uncle Rayner; but his 
touch of artistic fancy had painted a very 
complete picture of the scapegrace in his 
mind. Of course a family label had been 
pasted on Rayner, containing his full des- 
cription ; and, of course, being a family 
label, it was wrong. Feeble obstinacy in 
folly had been painted in the darker colours 
of resolute and desperate villainy. Uncle 
Rayner was a dangerous profligate, with 
the physique attaching to such a reputa- 
tion ; for when a man is supposed to have 
committed a murder, who does not at 
once exclaim that he looks the very image 
of a murderer? Sir Charles, as an artist, 
physiognomist, and man of the world, was 
bound, by all reason as well as instinct, to 
picture this terrible Uncle Rayner as a big, 
burly, handsome, gentlemanlike ruffian, 
invincible with women, dangerous with 
men ; to be avoided, but not to be despised. 
He certainly did not picture him as a man 
likely to forego a great estate out of respect 
for the prejudices of Lincolnshire. This 
alone had been moral, if not legal, evidence 
of death—imagination is the very grand- 
mother of reason. 

So much for the history of Rayner 
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Bassett, as it was known more or less 
imperfectly to his few relations and to the 
still fewer, whom, as a matter of form, he 
might have called his friends. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter was that, after 
some twenty years and more of doubt and 
secret insecurity, Sir Charles Bassett might 
breathe freely and safely, and feel himself 
to be Sir Charles Bassett indeed. The 
character of the ex-Bohemian had hardened 
and stiffened; but that orly made the 
sensation of relief the more welcome. 
One must have cramped limbs to know the 
luxury of stretching them. He might, so 
far as habit would let him, relax his system 
of increasing his personal property by in- 
vestments at the expense of the land, so 
that, in case he ever should turn out to 
have been merely a steward, he might not 
prove to have been a steward for nothing. 
The twenty years were well past and over 
now, and the security which duly followed 
relief had been growing day by day, until 
the old anxiety was as practically forgotten 
as the toothache of yesterday. It was not 
always that he would have written so light 
a letter to his son on the latter’s aimless- 
ness and idle ways ; but then there was no 
longer the same need that Ralph should be 
able, in case of need, to’ open the oyster 
of life with a sword instead of a silver 
spoon. Then there was the land absolutely 
crying out for all kinds of improvements 
which had been neglected by an owner who 
could not feel sure, till now, that what he 
had was his own. The Bassetts of the 
direct line had been such old-fashioned 
people, and of such little enterprise, that 
a considerable portion of the Lincolnshire 
estate was still mere undrained marsh and 
fen. Sir Charles himself was not a par- 


|| ticularly energetic or practical person, but 
|| his first instinct was to commit some act of 


unquestioned and unquestionable owner- 
ship, and the most obvious act was to set 
about draining and reclaiming the waste 
of Cautleigh Holms. There was a certain 
largeness, too, about the notion that pro- 
mised good room for his life to stretch 
In; just as, when a young man, he had 
always his canvasses to be at least twice as 
large as his ideas. He had just reached 
the point of life when the Indian summer 
of second youth is apt to begin, wherein 
those who can catch the season do their 
largest and their best, just before it grows 


'| too late to begin anything new. 


So, after turning the matter over in his 


| mind for a few months, he made up his 





mind in a single hour, and, full of a second 
birth of zeal, set off that very morning to 
London, to lay his plans before a well- 
known firm of engineers. An arrangement 
for somebody belonging to the firm to 
come down and look over the Holms was 
soon made ; and Sir Charles was at leisure, 
well before dinner-time, to call at Urqu- 
hart’s chambers in the hope of finding his 
son there. But Urquhart was still away 
at his great arbitration case in the North, 
and Ralph, so he learned, had not been at 
chambers that day. And, on going to 
his lodgings, he further learned that Mr. 
Bassett had gone out an hour ago and was 
not likely to be back till some time un- 
known. It was irritating; and the whole 
thing looked erratic and unsteady to the 
ex-Bohemian. He had not planned a 
lonely evening, and had looked forward, 
with a newly-awakened desire for confi- 
dences and sympathies, to telling Ralph all 
about the Holms scheme. The heir might 
even catch some of the improvement fever; 
and that would be a grand thing—better 
even than a dose of Quarter Sessions as a 
training for the future squire of Cautleigh. 
He did not feel inclined to dine at his 
club with himself for his only guest, and 
a dinner at his hotel would be worse 
still. And so it came to pass that a 
very strange adventure happened to him; 
stranger than may seem likely to those 
who are unable to read between the lines 
of lives. 

His mind was running on the Holms, 
and this made him a little absent-minded. 
He was going nowhither in particular, and 
yet he was bound to arrive somewhere. 
He was the most respectable of baronets, 
and yet certain old instincts had been 
faintly revived. And so the chain of those 
old instincts, with every link an old asso- 
ciation, drew him eastward until the day- 
light imperceptibly grew into gaslight, and 
he found himself at the narrow door of 
a dark passage within Temple Bar—that 
gate of a million memories which the story- 
tellers of the future will have to describe 
with cold pens instead of merely naming 
it, as we may do still, with the respectful 
silence that, from so many of us, its mani- 
fold associations with our own lives make 
its due. 

Charley Bassett—not Sir Charles—had 
once known that passage well. He had 
known it as a school-boy knows every inch 
of the old school bounds, so that, twenty 
years after, he can find his way to any corner 
of them blind-fold. For up that court 
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was the Old Grey Mare. The Old Grey 
Mare went the way that all things go for 
which anybody cares before Temple Bar ; 
but there are men—some rich, more poor— 
who remember that very dirty den as their 
school, college, home ; as everything that 
one house can be to one man. To the 
profane eye, it was simply a singularly un- 
attractive chop-house, which nobody would 
enter except for a wager. But nowhere 
round Bow Bells had the midnight chimes 
been heard to sound so merrily ; nowhere 
had headaches been more genially earned. 
There had been brave nights at the Old 
Grey Mare twenty, and forty, aye, and 
sixty years ago, when men were not com- 
pelled to keep their good things for their 
printers, but let them out freely upon all 
comers, and when licensed hours were un- 
known. It had been a house of talk, 
where a few famous men had drawn their 
first blood as wits, and where beaten men 
had been content, and more than content, 
to win all their laurels. And there, in 
what were now the old times, had Charley 
Bassett, with his pleasant ways and his 
four hundred a year, once been a greater 
man than was Sir Charles in Lincoln- 


shire. In Lincolnshire, he was a great 
landlord. But he had been a great 


musician, a great painter, a great poet, and 
a great good fellow at the Old Grey Mare. 

What did Shakespeare do when, settled 
down respectably at Stratford, he came up 
to town and chanced to find himself stand- 
ing before the sign of the Mermaid? 
Certainly he went in. Even Sir Charles 
was not without the touch of human 
nature which makes the common acts of 
great men and small men very much the 
same. SirCharles Bassett would not have 
asked his son Ralph to take a chop with 
him at the Mare; indeed, a year or two 
ago he would himself, though without a 
companion, have passed by without a 
thought of entering. But now—vwell, he 
might do as he pleased, and there was 
nobody to wonder at his choosing such a 
place for a meal. Charley could not be 
quite killed by having been turned into 
Sir Charles, and so all that remained of 
him yielded to natural impulse, broke 
through the shell of twenty years, and— 
just because there was it, and there was he— 
he turned up the courtand entered the Mare. 

Any Lincolnshire neighbour would have 
suspected some mystery on seeing Sir 
Charles Bassett, of Cautleigh Hall, forsake 
the comfort of his club for a hole like this, 
to which no mere chance could possibly 








have led him. And the discovery that 
there was no mystery at all about the 
matter would not have disappointed the 
neighbour more than the atmosphere of the 
Old Grey Mare disappointed Sir Charles. 
The place was not the same. It is true 
that the sawdust-carpet appeared to have 
never been renewed since he had last 
dined there, and that the same clock 
ticked, and that the arrangement of the 
boxes and their tables was precisely the 
same asofold. But the room itself seemed 
to have shrunk into half its former size, 
and the ghosts of past meals had taken 
to cling about the place in the form of the 
odour of an ill-kept menagerie. Then 
there was the company. He had pur- 
posely kept on his rough travelling great 
coat lest the style and completeness of 
his clothes should be out of harmony with 
his surroundings. Alas! there was no 
occasion for any such precaution. Of course 
he did not expect to see any of the 
old faces, or to recognise any that he 
might see. But still less did he look to 
find himself among a herd of smartly- 
dressed clerks, of noisy and probably brief- 
less, but by no means ill-tailored, barris- 
ters, and of a majority in general which the 
old habitués of the Mare would have scorn- 
fully regarded as snobs and swells. There 
were some, it is true, who might be taken 
to represent the old press element which 
had once been the special glory of the Old 
Grey Mare. But even of these the style 
seemed to have changed. He had come 
to be a silent listener. But where were 
the flashes of wit, and the rain of humour, 
and the thunders of dispute that, in his 
recollection, had made the place a temple 
of good company every day and all night 
long ? Or was it he, and not the place, that 
had changed? Had he once taken chaff 
for wit, and chatter for humour? Were 
these also imagining themselves geniuses 
and wits, to wake some day, like him- 
self, to the discovery that wit and humour 
are always things belonging to one’s own 
youth and noother man’s? He had better 
have gone to sleep at his club, after all. 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon one familiar 
object—that of an old man eating a chop, 
with a pint of port by his side; the very 
same old man who, five-and-twenty years 
ago, had been known to eat two chops 
and to drink a pint of port at the same 
hour every day and in the same seat 
at the Old Grey Mare, who then looked 
seventy years old, and now did not look 
more than seventy-one. Surely that old 
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man must be the only reality in a world of 
shams and dreams. 

“ An’ faith, Esdaile,” said a hoarse brogue 
in the box immediately behind Sir Charles, 
“it was a mighty queer yarn she spun me 
before she died. ‘Ronayne,’ says she— 
that is to say, ‘ Doctor,’ says she, ‘Id like 
ye to write a word to me poor father at 
home—Cox his name is, and so was mine ; 
I was only Stella Fitzjames, ye know, on 
the boards.’ ‘To tell him ye’re dead?’ 
asked I. ‘No,’ says she, ‘to tell him I 
really was a married wife, after all; an’ 
there’s my wedding-ring. Tell him if he'll 
go to Helmsford, to the church there, he’ll 
find the marriage of Mary Cox, that’s me, 
to Rayner Bassett (that was the name) only 
in another name.’ ‘An’ what’s the name 
the villain that’s left ye married ye in? 
says I. ‘ He’ll see in the church books,’ 
says she. ‘T'was Doyle—John Doyle.’ 
Now, Esdaile, that was queer. If Rayner 
had been Charles, we’d have had Charley 
Bassett and Jack Doyle in the same yarn 
—a meeting of the waters, leastway of the 
names, to make one think how things are 
bound to run in pairs.” 

“Hum! Things don’t run in pairs un- 


less they’re harnessed,” was the answer in 
the very tone which had characterised 


Esdaile the painter. Sir Charles could 
almost fancy he saw the twitch of the corner 
of the mouth that used to give an air of 
irony to his simplest words. ‘ Nobody 
ever did know anything of the arch- 
deacon, except that he had some spite 
against womankind. I always thought he 
must have married, and come to grief over 
itin some way. Those big babies always 
do. I suppose some Rayner Bassett has 
found it convenient to take up with an 
alias—that’s all. Poor Jack, or poor 
Rayner, or poor both; I suppose it’s all 
one, now. Here’s to his memory—Jack 
Doyle the archdeacon, alias Rayner Bassett 
the married man. So that was the end of 
Stella. We began together, she and I; 
she played Juliet, and I painted the 
baleony. Wouldn’t I have roasted Jack 
Doyle if I'd only known !” 

Surely something more than a chance 
impulse must have brought Sir Charles 
Bassett to the Old Grey Mare. And 
Esdaile, and Ronayne, after all these years ! 
If this were true, he was no more Sir 
Charles Bassett than he was that old gentle- 
man who had eaten his chop and drank 
his port for fifty years, unmoved by the 
chances—if of chance they be—that make 
havoe of less philosophic lives. 





MAHOMETAN RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 

MoDERN visitors to Constantinople are 
usually of opinion that all the mirabilia of 
the famous city may readily be seen in the 
course of a fortnight ; and their inspection 
of the wonders which it contains is con- 
sequently hasty and perfunctory. Most 
of them contrive to visit the Tekés, or 
Convents of the Dancing and the Howling 
Dervishes, partly because they have been 
told that such visits are “the correct 
thing,” and partly because the local guides 
and interpreters, who receive a commission 
on the fees paid for admission to the Tekés, 
are careful to confirm them in this pre- 
conceived opinion. Sights which can be 
seen without payment never find favour 
with a local dragoman, who counts all as 
labour lost, which brings him no fees. From 
these flying visits to the Tekés, and from 
the stereotyped explanations of the inter- 
preters, the travellers obtain but little 
satisfaction, and, for the most part, take 
their leave in the belief that even if the 
antics which they have witnessed had at 
any time a religious meaning, they have 
now ceased to be symbolical of aught, 
except the profound reverence of the 
gyrating or shrieking worshippers for the 
great god “ Backsheesh.” It is true that 
in either Teké the ceremonial has lost 
many of its most imposing features. The 
Mevleevees, or Turning Dervishes, no 
longer take opium before their dance, with 
the view to induce the ecstatic trance ‘ 
which was supposed to denote their 
spiritual union with the Creator. Tourne- 
fort, the French botanist, who witnessed 
their mystic evolutions at the beginning 
of the last century, says that a dancing 
dervish would take an ounce of opium in 
a dose, 

Nordothe Rufi-ees, or Howling Dervishes, 
any longer swallow hot coals, or gash them- 
selves with knives after the manner of the 
priests of Baal, or chew pieces of broken 
glass, or apply red-hot irons to their flesh ; 
or exhibit their wounds and sores to their 
sheikh in order that he may heal them 
with his saliva. The noisy recitation of 
the ninety-nine names of God by the 
Howling Dervishes, and the solemn pos- 
turings of the Dancing Dervishes to the 
sweet but melancholy music of the Turkish 
flutes, make but a slight impression on the 
minds of the visitors. Travellers in the 
interior of the empire may often be eye- 
witnesses of the respect paid to the tombs 
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of deceased Santons, and may be astonished 
by the votive offerings which are suspended 
to the walls of the tombs, and by the 
appearance of the pilgrims who come there 
to pray ; muchas Portia, after she had done 
justice on Shylock, 


did stray about 

By holy crosses, where she knelt and prayed 

For happy wedlock hours. 

But though these tombs are as thickly 
set in the Turkish Empire as holy stations 
were, and perhaps still are, in Ireland and 
in Wales, many of the perfervid fancies 
which hallowed them in former days 

have vanished 

And live no longer in the faith of reason. 

The keepers of the tombs, who live by 
their vocation, do their best to encourage 
and stimulate the piety of the pilgrims, 
and might, perhaps, succeed more frequently, 
if their own lives did not too often belie 
their professions. Even in Konia, where 
the great founder of the Mevleevees, whose 
mystical poems are now being translated 
by Mr. Redhouse, sleeps in a tomb of 
peculiar beauty and admitted sanctity, and 
where the dervishes of his order have a 
large and wealthily endowed convent, there 
is little in the conduct of his disciples to 
inspire admiration. They are insolent, 
quarrelsome, truculent, and dissolute, while 
their sheikh, who is the lineal descendant 
of their founder, and on whom it devolves, 
as it has long devolved on his ancestors, to 
gird on the sabre of a new sultan in the 
Mosque of Eyoub, is known to be a dis- 
solute, drunken, and dishonest man. What- 
ever may be thought throughout the rest 
of the empire of the present “ Mollah 
Hunkiar,” as he is called, he is well known 
in Konia to be as I have described him. 
But though, to hasty visitors, the dervishes 
of to-day offer little or no attraction, those 
who study their history and examine the 
writings of their leaders, know well that 
the first is byno means the least interesting 
chapter in the voluminous records of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and that the second 
contain doctrines which have influenced, 
and still do influence, the thoughts and 
actions of pious men in every quarter of the 
globe. Asceticism, which had its birth in 
the far distant East, and grew to a vigorous 
manhood in the south and west, but pined 
and dwindled in the too bracing atmosphere 
of the north, found a congenial climate at 
a very early period of the world’s history 
in the countries which, after many vicissi- 
tudes, came to make up the Turkish 
Empire. 





It is difficult to distinguish the asceticism 
of the Moslems from that of the early 
Christians, or to separate the latter from 
that of the Jews; and it is certain that 
similarity of doctrine has induced and con- 
firmed similarity of practice. Amongst the 
Moslems, the Christians, and the Jews, 
imposture has often walked side by side 
with asceticism, and it has not always 
been easy to distinguish the cheat from 
the saint, but I shall attempt to preserve 
this distinction in the following pages, and 
shall hope to show that if the religious 
orders of Turkey have included many foes 
to religion and morality, they have also 
contained many sincere believers, who have 
consistently pressed forward in what they 
deemed to be the “true path to union with 
the Creator.” 

I propose first to offer some citations 
from the writings of travellers and _his- 
torians, who have described the practices 
and customs of the dervishes, and shall 
supplement them by such comments as 
will enable my readers to compare the 
derviskes with other ascetics of ancient 
and modern times, and also to distinguish, 
to a great extent, between real and pre- 
tended enthusiasts. As a matter of course 
it is in the practice, rather than in the 
doctrine of the religious orders of any 
country, that the signs of degeneration 
and corruption are to be found, and I shall 
therefore describe the outward manifesta- 
tions of the Moslem sects before I treat 
of the principles which were inculcated 
by their founders, and which successive 
teachers of acknowledged piety and ability 
have laboured to enforce. 

I commence with a crucial example. 
Evlia Effendi, a Moslem, who was himself a 
dervish, and who travelled over a large 
part of the Turkish Empire in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, has the 
following curious passage : 

“Near Erzeroum there are some 
dervishes who go bareheaded, and _bare- 
footed, with long hair. Great and little 
carry wooden clubs in their hands, and 
some of them crooked sticks. They came 
to wait on the pacha, and to exhibit their 
diploma of foundation. The pacha asked 
them whence their immunity dated, and 
they invited him to pass to their place of 
devotion. We followed them to a large 
place where a great fire was lighted of 
more than forty waggon loads of wood, 
and ‘where forty victims were immolated. 
They assigned to the pacha a place at a 
distance from the fire, and they began to 
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dance around it, their drums and their 
flutes playing, and they crying ‘Hoo!’ 
and ‘ Allah !’ 

“This circular motion having continued 
an hour’s time, about one hundred of these 
dervishes, being naked, took their children 
by the hand and entered the fire, the 
flames of which towered as high as the 
pile of Nimrod, crying: ‘Oh! Constant !’ 
‘Oh! all Vivifying!’ After half an hour 
they came out of the fire without the least 
hurt except their beards and hair singed ; 
some of them retiring into their cells 
instead of coming before the pacha, who 
remained astonished.” 

With regard to the foregoing extract I 
will observe that the “forty victims im- 
molated ” were assuredly animals and not 
human beings. The sacrifice of animals 
prevails throughout Turkey to this day 
on the occasion of the greater and lesser 
Bairam. 

These are, as it were, Paschal sacrifices, 
but the sacrifice of animals on important 
occasions was in full vigour during the first 
half of the present century. When, in 


1836, the bridge over the Golden Horn 
was opened, thirteen bullocks were sacri- 
ficed at the bridge head, Sultan Mahmoud, 
the reformer, himself putting the knife to 


the victims’ throats. 

Marshal Von Moltke, who was then in 
the Turkish service, witnessed, and has 
described the ceremony. 

If we may judge from their invo- 
cation of the names of Allah and from 
their use of the ejaculation “Hoo!” 
the dervishes, whom Evlia saw, were 
Rufd-ees, or Howling Dervishes, who have 
always been famous for their handling of 
fire. There is nothing at all impossible in 
Evlia’s statement that these dervishes with 
their children passed naked through the 
fire. In point of fact their nudity lessened 
the danger. Every schoolboy knows that 
he can pass his bare hand rapidly through 
flame without feeling pain. It is not to be 
supposed, of course, that the dervishes 
remained long in the fire. - They probably 
skipped rapidly in, and as rapidly skipped 
out again, whilst the pacha and Evlia were 
prevented, by the distance at which they 
had been placed from the fire, from per- 
ceiving that they were witnessing, not one, 
but many immersions. But it is well 
known that human beings may with 
impunity pass through fire if their passage 
be rapid. So long as it was the custom of 
the people of the United Kingdom to keep 
up the pagan custom of kindling Baal fires 





on Midsummer Eve, so long was it their 
custom also to leap over the fires, and this 
act of leaping over must, in many cases, 
have invelved a leaping through the 
flame. In many cases it is certain that our 
ancestors did actually run through the 
flame. 

A Scotch minister, who was in Ireland 
in 1782, thus describes what he saw in 
that year on Midsummer Eve : 

“« At the house where I was entertained,” 
he writes, ‘it was told me that I should 
see at midnight the most singular sight in 
Ireland, which was the lighting of fires in 
honour of the sun. Accordingly, exactly 
at midnight the fires began to appear, and, 
going up to the leads of the house, which 
had a widely extended view, I saw, on a 
radius of thirty miles all round, the fires 
burning on every eminence which the 
country afforded. I had a further satisfac- 
tion in learning from an undoubted 
authority that the people danced round the 
fires, and at the close passed through these 
fires, and made their sons and daughters, 
together with their cattle, pass through 
them also, and that the whole was con- 
ducted with the greatest solemnity.” 

Thus it was, as many think, that the 
sons and daughters of the ancient Israelites 
passed through the fire to Moloch or Baal. 
The practice was always idolatrous, but 
seldom if ever barbarous. No slaughter, 
no actual sacrifice was intended or per- 
petrated, and those who took part in the 
ceremony were as free from danger as were 
the dervishes whom Evlia saw in Armenia, 
in 1634, or the Irish, whom Mr. McQueen 
saw in 1782. Religious rivals might see 
cruelty in the practice, but there is no 
reason to suspect the existence of anything 
but superstition. 

What is chiefly noteworthy in the fore- 
going quotations, is the circumstance that 
the dervishes, notwithstanding their Maho- 
metanism, and the Irish, notwithstanding 
their Christianity, had alike preserved one 
of the most striking features of the ancient 
worship of the sun. I shall have occasion 
to comment in the following pages upon 
other cases in-which popular practices have 
long survived the doctrines out of which 
they sprang. LEvlia, as has been seen, 
states that the fire which the dervishes had 
kindled, sent up “flames which towered 
as high as the pile of Nimrod,” and, with 
regard to this statement, 1 must observe 
that in the Arabian legends, which were 
certainly in circulation long before the 
time of Mahomet, and possibly before the 
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preaching of Christianity, the place which 
in the Jewish scriptures is assigned to 
Nebuchadnezzar, was assigned to Nimrod. 
Sometimes Nimrod is said to have thrown 
the youthful Abraham into a furnace, and 
to have been converted, by Abraham’s 
freedom from injury, to a belief in the 
power of the God of Abraham. Some- 
times it is the slave of Abraham who is 
thrown by Nimrod into a furnace, from 
which he is rescued by the thaumaturgic 
power of Abraham. In this case, Nimrod 
not only agrees to worship the God of the 
patriarch, but endows him with a rich 
territory on which Abraham builds a city, 
which he names Damaschk (Damascus), 
after Damshak, or Damaschk Eliezer, 
which was the name of the slave in 
question. The association of Nimrod with 
events in which fire plays an important 
part is so old, and yet so firmly rooted, 
that thenatural naphtha-wells whichabound 
in Mesopotamia, and which are often 
ignited, are regarded by the natives as the 
“ fire temples of Nimrod.” Evlia saw one 
at Erdisheir, near Mossoul, which was said 
to have been spontaneously extinguished 
on the night of Mohammed’s birth, and to 
have been subsequently rekindled. So the 
early Christians believed that on the night 
of our great nativity, the pagan oracles 
became dumb, and the nymphs and dryads 
forsook their wonted haunts. The sober 
Milton,in whom Puritanism was interwoven 
with classicism, says on this head : 
Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 
And, still more appositely : 


And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals’ ring 

They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue. 
These lines might have served to com- 
memorate. the spontaneous extinction of 
Evlia’s ‘fire temple of Nimrod” at the 
birth of Mohammed. 

The same Evlia gives the following 
account of a dervish whom he saw in 
Constantinople : 

“ We were thus talking, when we beheld 
suddenly at the door a dervish Reytashi, 
erying the usual formulas of that order: 
‘From God the truth of religion!’ and 
again, ‘God is the Truth.’ Walking in, he 
began to play on his flute, playing first 
twelve times in honour of the twelve 
Imams, which put me and the pacha in 


surprised how he came in, as the door- 
keepers had the strictest orders not to 
allow any one to walk in. I began now 
to examine this dervish more closely, and 
saw he was barefooted and bareheaded, of 
pleasant parley ; a clear and eloquent man, 
with a crown, or head-dress, divided into 
twelve red divisions in honour of the 
twelve Imams, and of the twelve elders of 
the order of the Reytashes. He took his 
flute again in his hand, and began now to 
accompany himself, reciting the ninety- 
nine names of God, and, after the exclama- 
tion, ‘The truth of God is friend and 
friend,’ he remained silent. I began now 
to look at his body, and saw on his breast 
the deep wounds in remembrance of the 
killing of Hossein, wounds and scars so. 
deep that I might lay a hand in each of 
them. He took off his crown, and then I 
saw a scar on his forehead, which is the 
mark of resignation to the orders of God ; he 
showed it to witness the purity of his 
religion, and true derviship. On his right 
arm he had the wounds in remembrance of 
the four friends of Mohammed (Abu-bekir, 
Omar, Othman, and Ali), and on his left 
arm the blood-marks of the battle of 
Kerbela. His being entirely shaved, indi- 
cated his renunciation of all forbidden 
pleasures, for he had neither beard nor 
whiskers, nor eyebrows, nor eyelashes, and 
his face was bright and shining. At his 
girdle hung his coal-pan; in his hand 
he had his back-scratcher; at his waist 
a sling, like that wherewith David killed 
Goliath; at his breast a flute breathing 
wonderfully like that of Moses ; in brief, 
all the instruments necessary for such a 
soldier of God. I took then the liberty of 
addressing to him the following words: 
‘Oh, my sultan of sanctity, you bring us 
health !’ and then I declaimed a stanza of 
six verses. ‘Thy sweet breath, of what 
rose is it the morning gale? Thy shining 
cheeks, of what candle are they the splen- 
dour? The moisture of thy face, of what 
river is it the water? The dust of thy 
feet, of what ground is it the earth? Of 
what nature are you who charm all nature? 
What is your name, your country, and 
your master?’ When I had sung these 
verses, the dervish began to move with 
nimbleness, so lightly that his feet did 
not touch the ground. He answered my 
Turkish sextain with an Arabic quatrain, 
declaiming with great precision and 
elegance. Then he answered my questions 
in the following way : ‘I am of the order 
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Ali, who fasted forty years, and never in 
his life ate anything that had been touched 
by a knife. I am a native of Irak, born 
at Bagdad, and my name is Dervish 
Sunneth.’ I kissed then his hand as a 
sign of homage and duty, and ans-vered 
now his questions, saying: ‘Thy servant 
Evlia is the son of Dervish Mohammed.’ 
‘So accept then of me,’ said he, ‘as thy 
companion in land and sea,’ and stretching 
his hand, he recited the following verse : 
‘Those who render homage unto thee, 
render homage unto God, and the hand of 
God is over their heads!’ And I was 
awakened to a new life after this homage 
was paid.” 

I have a few remarks to offer on the 
foregoing quotation. The recitation of the 
ninety-nine names of God, which is always 
performed with a rosary or chaplet, and is 
sometimes accompanied by prayers and 
praises proper to each successive name, is 
common to alltheorders of thedervishes. In 
this and in some other respects they had 
much in common with the Essenes, who 
were the dervishes of the Jews, and one 
of whose principal occupations was the 
study of the name of God; of that un- 
pronounceable name which only the High 
Priest dared utter once in a year in the 
Holy of Holies, “during the most awful and 
solemn service on the Day of Atonement ; 
and who thought that the knowledge of 
that name, in four, in twelve, and in twenty- 
four letters, would give them the power 
of prophecy, and of receiving the Holy 
Ghost !” 

The dervish whom Evlia describes was 
the disciple of Dervish Ali, who never in 
the course of his life ate anything that had 
been touched with a knife. 

Now the Essenes were opposed to animal 
food. Josephus, the historian, was for 
three years the disciple and imitator of an 
Essene, “ who lived in caves and solitudes, 
had no covering but the bark of trees, and 
fed upon nothing but the spontaneous pro 
ductions of the earth.” John the Baptist, 
who is now admitted to have been an 
Essene, lived on “ locusts and wild honey.” 

Nor will it be forgotten that Daniel, 
Shadrach, Mescheck, and Abednego, would 
eat nothing but “ pulse and water,” or that 
the Rechabites were forbidden to hold pro- 
perty, or to till the ground, so that their 
abstinence from wine must have been sup- 
plemented (though this is not expressly 
stated) by abstinence from all but the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth. 

With regard to the wounds and scars 





which Evlia saw on the head and arms of 
the dervish Sunneth, it is to be observed 
that no pretence is made of their having 
been other than self-inflicted. No excep- 
tion could be taken to the practice of the 
dervishes in this respect, as they merely 
wounded themselves in token of their own 
reverential belief ; but there is grave reason 
to disapprove of the fables which have 
been circulated with regard to the so-called 
supernatural marks, which are said to have 
been discovered on the persons of Saint 
Francis d’ Assisi, Saint Catherine of Siena, 
and others. 

Evlia regarded the baldness of the 
dervish, and his want of beard, whiskers, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes, and the general 
smoothness of his skin, as proofs that he 
had renounced “all forbidden pleasures.” 

Now it is recorded by other writers, of 
a saint called Hadji Bahram, that a 
woman praised his hair, his eyebrows, his 
eyelashes, and his beard, and that on 
hearing her he retired into a corner 
and prayed that he might be relieved 
of these too fascinating ornaments. His 
prayer was heard, and when he once 
more presented his face to his admirer the 
effect on her was instantaneous. It can- 
not, indeed, be said, as was said by Moore 
of Zelica and Mokanna in the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, that 
He raised his veil, the maid turned slowly round, 
Looked at him, shrieked, and sank upon the ground. 
But she did still better, for she ordered 
her servants to turn him out of the house, 
and thus released him from temptation. 

The admiration which has prevailed 
everywhere for long and beautiful hair, 
has naturally led many sects of ascetics, 
who were desirous to exhibit outward 
signs of grief, penitence, and mortification, 
or to mark their separation from the 
world, to shave their heads. From the 
earliest times men shaved their heads as a 
sign of mourning for deceased friends or 
relatives, or during captivity, or in the 
time of any other trouble ; and a voluntary 
baldness has constantly for many ages 
been the chief outward mark of abstention 
from the ordinary life of worldly men. 
The Greeks and other Orisntals have been 
in the habit of shaving the entire head. 
The Western Christians have been content 
to shave only a portion of the crown, but 
with them the shape of the tonsure has 
varied in different churches, and some of the 
variations have an historical interest. 

The Irish form of tonsure was supposed 
to be derived directly from apostolic 
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times, and the attempt to supersede it by 
the introduction of the Roman form well- 
nigh gave rise to a schism. 

The outward and visible sign of sanctity 
which baldness affords, is not always 
accompanied by an inward and spiritual 
grace. The western proverb of “Cucullus 
non facit Monachum” finds its parallel 
in the Turkish proverb, “ Ihram dervich 
etmez” (the habit does not make the 
dervish). 

Amongst the Israelites one large sect 
of ascetics, the Nazarites, indicate their 
separation from the world by permitting 
their hair to grow, and by allowing “no 
razor to come upon their heads.” So also 
amongst the Moslems there are, and long 
have been, ascetics after this fashion. 

The Kalenders, or Wandering Dervishes, 
all permit the growth of their hair and 
beards, and mark their separation from the 
world by the dirty and tangled condition 
of these appendages. 

As the devotees of this order are always 
partially, and sometimes wholly nude, it 
may well be supposed that their appear- 
ance is not attractive. I have before me 
the picture of a kalender, taken by 
Nicholas Nicholai, who came into the 
Levant with the French Ambassador in 
1551. 

In this picture the kalender has a 
tiger’s skin thrown over his shoulders, but 
the rest of the figure is nude. 

In Egypt perfectly nude kalenders may 
still frequently be seen, and even in 
Constantinople I have seen one such 
within the last five years. He passed for 
a lunatic, which is a common practice with 
the kalenders, and, in the belief that he 
was mad, any kind of eccentricity was 
permitted to him. 

As a rule, however, the dervishes are 
decorously and even well-dressed, and 
denote their separation from the world 
more by attention than by inattention to 
externals. Still, it remains to be said that 
for many ages the ascetics of the East have 
sought, either by a studied attention to 
peculiarities of costume or by a scrupulous 
observance of personal cleanliness, or by a 
total or modified disregard of personal 
decency, to set up an outward mark of 
distinction between themselves and those 
less fortunate beings who had not separated 
themselves from the world, its pleasures, 
and its ambitions. 

These practices have not been restricted 
to one age, or to one country. The Moslems 
claim that Elijah and Elisha were dervishes, 





and we know that Elijah went par- 
tially clothed, and that Elisha was bald. 
Samson was a Nazarite from his birth, and 
only lost his supernatural strength when, 
after yielding to the temptations of the 
senses, he was deprived of the outward 
sign of his ‘separation unto the Lord.” 
Unfortunately for the reputation of 
the dervishes, European travellers in the 
interior of the Turkish Empire have chiefly 
been acquainted with the kalenders, or 
travelling dervishes. They have not had 
the time, or the opportunity, or perhaps 
the curiosity, to study the lives and 
doctrines of the stationary Santons, and 
have formed their opinion of all the 
religious orders from the Order of Pilgrims 
alone. The kalenders, indeed, have had 
their saints, and a pretty village on the 
Bosphorus, between Therapia and Yeni- 
Keni, derives its name from the tomb of a 
Santon of this order. But in the ranks of 
the kalenders there have been, and still 
are, many impostors. The Jesuit, Father 
Justinian, of Tours, who spent many years 
in Turkey during the last half of the 
sixteenth century, had a very bad opinion 
of the kalenders, of whom he says, in an 
elaborate work which he published in 
1687, under the nom de plume of “ Michel 
Febvre,” “It is not good to meet them in 
any lonely place, especially if one has any- 
thing to lose,” and his adverse opinion is 
confirmed by other writers. The kalenders 
are for the most part professional jugglers, 
fire- eaters, glass-chewers, and  snake- 
charmers. Some of them eat live snakes 
in public, others seek to create a belief 
in their sanctity by eating offensive sub- 
stances. They interpret dreams, deal 
in charms, and profess to cure diseases. 
In short they display what may be called 
the “seamy side” of ascetism, but they 
are not peculiar to Turkey, or to Mahom- 
medanism. Their analogues have been 
found wherever real and sincere ascetics 
have dwelt. These vagabond dervishes 
have not always been natives of Turkey. 
Father Justinian says that in his time there 
used to come into Asia, from the Christian 
States of Europe, a great number of 
vagabonds who passed themselves off as 
Santons. They feigned to be dumb, and 
demanded alms by signs, by which means 
they contrived to escape detection. Father 
Justinian saw an Italian at Aleppo, who 
had even been to Mecca, but who had 
grown weary of the life and besought the 
father to procure him the means of return- 
ing to his own country. In the novel of 
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Anastasius, which is full of accurate and 
graphic pictures of life in Turkey, the hero 
at one stage of his career passes himself 
off as a kalender, and whilst in this dis- 
guise meets with others not more saintly 
than himself. Indeed, the ease with which 
the character may be assumed, and the 
many advantages resulting from the 
assumption, must always have tended to 
tempt the cupidity of impostors ; but it is 
not from the actions of these vagabonds 
that the dervishes must be judged, and I 
hope to furnish my readers with the means 
of forming a more correct and liberal 
opinion of them. 





IN THE LANE. 

SoME time ago, in a description of a 
Sunday in Shoreditch,* allusion was made 
to the crowd of men who, at the stroke of 
one, poured out of the narrow entrance of 
Petticoat Lane. Ever since, a strong desire 
has been felt by the present writer to visit 
a scene so attractive to the multitude—a 
desire rather increased by a slight skirmish 
in one of the daily papers on the question 
of Petticoat Lane and its Sunday market ; 
a certain correspondent, “A,” taking a 
sad and gloomy view of the goings on in 
that quarter, as a scene of uproar, vice, 
and profanity, of which unbelieving Jews 
are the presiding demons, while another 
correspondent, ‘“ B,” took up the cudgels 
for toleration and free trade, as right and 
proper even with Hebrews and their deal- 
ings. And, indeed, as far as these last are 
concerned—the Hebrews, that is—one 
feels with delight that the most potent 
weapon in the armoury of the intolerant 
“A” is scarcely available. Anyhow, these 
worthy dealers in Petticoat Lane are not 
“breaking the Sabbath.” They have had 
their Sabbath, have gone through with it 
quite as strictly and religiously as you, my 
worthy friend, who kept your shop open 
without compunction while these others 
were at their devotions. And then a third 
combatant intervened, this time not in the 
form of a letter to the editor, but of a 
prayer addressed to the mercy-seat of 
Heaven—a prayer, which if it failed of its 
mission there, anyhow attained the dis- 
tinction of a “paragraph” here below—a 
prayer for the denizens and frequenters 
of Petticoat Lane, who were, however, 


* ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, New Series, Vo. 27, 





sorrowfully recognised as being in reality 
past praying for, and in the trenchant 
words of the man of prayer, “ outside the 
pale of salvation.” Some prayers are a 
good deal like curses, and curses of a more 
malevolent description than those, really 
of a playful character, so freely bandied 
about in Petticoat Lane. But this is to 
anticipate, for we haven’t got there yet, 
nor have we even settled how to go, and 
when. 

It is felt that the Lane cannot be satis- 
factorily explored without a guide—some- 
one who knows the ways of the place, a 
genuine frequenter of it, even if outside 
the pale in consequence. Happily such a 
one is not far to seek. William is that 
man. William is an enthusiast for the Lane. 
He goes there “ most every Sunday,” now 
that things are looking up a bit.. It was 
when things were looking very much 
downwards with William that we first 
made his acquaintance in the fog and 
gloom of the great frost of this year. 
William is something in the painting way, 
confining his artistic efforts to doors and 
window-sashes—not a top-sawyer in the 
line, but still with a capacity for earning 
his thirty-five shillings or two pounds 
a week when work is to be had. In 
that gloomy winter-time work was not 
to be had, and, indeed, for some months 
previously William’s particular trade had 
been bad, and the lad himself out of 
work, And how did he live in that 
conjuncture, his last shilling gone, his last 
available piece of clothing deposited with 
the pawnbroker? Well, somewhat as the 
sparrows do. He picked a bit heré and 
there ; and then he had a roof over his 
head by good luck, although his tenure of 
that shelter was uncertain. His landlady 
was one Mrs. Colibran, and this lady, in 
fact, is the connecting link between William 
and ourselves, Mrs. Colibran is seen a 
good deal about our house with a scrub- 
bing-brush and pail, and by her means I 
have come to know a little about William’s 
intimate history. William paid _half-a- 
crown a week for his room, which he 
shared with a comrade, James, and that 
included the cooking of his meals, and | 
Mrs. Colibran did his little bit of market- 
ing for him, and took in his loaf of bread 
with her own. And this went on for a 
while, even after William had come to the 
last shilling ; but when the baker stopped 
Mrs. Colibran and put her in the county 
court for a fortnight’s supply, naturally 
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bread for William. And then the com- 
rade, Jem, fell ill, and went home to his 
father and mother in the country—Jem, 
who had always paid Mrs. Colibran his 
lodgings to the day, and who sometimes 
had lent a trifle to William. With that, 
as misfortunes never come alone, the first- 
floor lodgers, who paid six shillings a 
week, had a tremendous row with the 
Colibrans and decamped. In the dead 
winter time nobody was looking for lodg- 
ings, you may be sure, and the rooms 
remained unlet, and there was Mrs.Colibran, 
with her twelve shillings a week to pay for 
rent and her five children to keep, and all 
out of the eighteen shillings a week her 
husband earned as potman, and a few 
shillings the missus skirmished in by aid 
of brush and pail, and never a lodger to 
help her out of the mess, except William. 

William stopped in bed a good deal at 
that particular time, but even there he 
suffered some agony from Mrs. Colibran’s 
remarks. He owed her four pounds five 
and the current week’s lodgings, and you 
may suppose that a woman without a penny 
in the house, with a landlord threatening 
to put her outside the door, and two or 
three summonses over her head, was not 
likely to be choice in her language to one 
who was partly the cause of her difficulties. 
But William bore it all meekly and still 
stuck to the Colibrans, and, to do them 
justice, the Colibrans stuck to him. Some- 
times, wiren he would come in cold 
and weak with hunger after a hopeless 
and unsuccessful search for work, Mrs. 
Colibran would point out the teapot on 
the hob, and bid him sit down and warm 
himself and munch a crust of bread-and- 
butter. And then on Sundays, when 
William would be shivering upstairs, con- 
scious of a savoury fume of roast meat— 
in all their troubles the Colibrans never 
failed of a Sunday’s dinner, as far as the 
writer knows—conscious of the smell of it, 
but feeling even in this he is enjoying 
something to which he has no right ; 
well, in this particular dilemma, Colibran 
himself would sing out from the foot of 
the stairs, ‘‘ Now, Bill, ain’t you coming 
down to your dinner?” A hint that Bill 
was nowise slow to take. 

But when the snow came, and roads 
and houses and all things were choked up, 
this very choking up opened out a brighter 
prospect for William. Mrs. Colibran was 


the first to suggest it in an appeal to her 
customers : 
and 


“Jf you want your steps 


clearing causeway, why [not let 





William earn his sixpence at it?” And 
William drew first blood in the way of 
sixpence, and his “‘korfee” smoking hot, 
with a big chunk of bread-and-butter, and 
was lost in the gloom, starting with a good 
heart under his tattered coat, and a broom 
and shovel over his shoulders. Mrs. 
Colibran almost gave him up that night ; 
thought that poor William had ended his 
troubles in a snowdrift, or thrown himself 
into the river by way of squaring his 
accounts with an unaccommodating world, 
and the good woman was inclined to grieve 
over him, and even to affirm that she 
wouldn’t mind losing the four pounds 
fifteen he owed her to know he was 
all right somewhere. And then came a 
rat-tat at the door like a postman’s knock, 
and William himself poured into the house 
and chucked something wrapped up in 
paper right into Mrs. Colibran’s lap. 
There were fifteen sixpences in that 
paper. ‘And now, missus,” said William, 
the tears standing in his eyes; “‘ you won't 
say as I’m good for nothing, any more, 
praps.” You may fancy there was a 
pretty good frying and frizzling after 
that, and that William took his seat at the 
social board with the air of one who is sure 
of his welcome. 

But there were still hard times after that, 
although, perhaps, the worst had been 
reached. And then William nearly lost 
himself with Mrs. Colibran, and all in the 
most innocent way ; he not knowing that 
he was in any way putting his foot into it. 
William had a sweetheart, a very smart- 
looking girl, as nicely got up as anybody 
could wish his sweetheart to be.; and one 
day in the fulness of his heart, the snow 
and slush meantime having disappeared, and 
with them the chances of earning sixpences 
with a shovel and broom, William invited 
the girl to come home with him and see Mrs. 
Colibran. Now Mrs. Colibran is not par- 
ticularly smart-looking—the five children 
and the exercises with the brush and pail, 
to say nothing of Colibran’s extravagances, 
have put that out of the question—and to 
see William’s sweetheart sitting there like 
a lady, and he owing her four pounds nine 
and sixpence at that very moment, was a 
little too trying. To crown it all Colibran 
came home, and being of a temperament 
addicted to gallantry, at once invited 
| William’s sweetheart to stop and have her 
tea, asking for this and that, while Mrs. 
Colibran waited upon them like a hired 
servant. Is it to be wondered at that 
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last, to such a purpose that the girl fled 
the house in a tempest of tears, while 
William himself, who had taken her part, 
shared her flight, and even Colibran was 
awed into submission. But William slipped 
in again about bed-time, and by keeping 
out of the way for a while eluded further 
outpourings of wrath. And then we 
lost sight of William and his fortunes for 
a while ; till meeting Mrs. Colibran in the 
passage one morning with her broom and 
pail, she proved to be in a communicative 
mood and began to talk about her own 
affairs. Yes, she’d got all her rooms let, 
and there wasn’t much to complain of; 
only if they’d got a few shillings in the 
house, Colibran was sure to find them out 
and spend them. And as for William, he 
had left them for months ; left them to go 
and get married. Yes, he had got into a 
job at last, and had married on the strength 
of it. And as for the money William owed, 
why he had paid it off. Yes, they had 
brought her five shillings regular every 
Saturday—she and he—and Mrs. Colibran 
thought she was a very nice pleasant- 
spoken young woman, and they paid her 
off the very last shilling, the very last 
Saturday that was. And what’s more, 
William had got all his things from uptown, 
meaning the pawnbroker, and now he was 
going to lay his money out on getting a 
few things together, and there was William 
every Sunday morning, with five shillings 
in his hand, or, perhaps, seven-and-six, off 
to Petticoat Lane. 

There! we have been a long while in 
getting round to the Lane, but have 
achieved the journey at last, and this little 
discursive interlude has been planned with 
the view of bringing William prominently 
into view, as a proper and suitable guide, 
and of showing that if his unhappy 
Sunday visits to the Lane place him out 
of the pale of sectarian sympathies, there is 
yet something about him that may commend 
him to the heart of general humanity. 
Anyhow, with William for a guide, I find 
myself in a carriage of the Metropolitan 
Railway, one Sunday morning, between ten 
and eleven, on my way to the East End. 

It is a soft sweet September morning— 
one of those mornings so pleasant in the 
country, and yet not without melancholy 
associations of fading leaves and coming 
winter. There are mellow distances even 
among the brickfields, and roofs and 
chimney-pots assume effects of atmosphere. 
But the present moment is trying, as the 
carriage is full, with half-a-dozen people 





standing up in the gangway. Tobacco- 
smoke one is inured to, but the effect of 
six flaming vesuvians going off at once is 
choky in the extreme. That stout man 
with a cigar may be going to church or 
chapel, but the young men with their short 
clays, their jaunty airs, and their Sunday 
paper for occasional reference, where are 
they going, pray? At King’s Cross the 
crowd abates, but a respectable contingent 
turn out with us at Aldgate. ‘“ We might 
have got out at Bishopsgate,” remarks 
William, “‘ but I think it’s best to take the 
Whitechapel end first ; you come to it more 
gradual.” 

Actually the sun is shining in Aldgate, 
bringing out the quaint old houses, with 
the butchers’ sheds below, and the caver- 
nous recesses, suggesting slaughter-houses, 
lairs, and imprisoned beasts awaiting 
doom, but where happily now nothing 
more harmful is done than teaching 
aspiring youth to ride its bicycle. The 
sun is shining in Aldgate, but we pass 
suddenly into complete shadow as we turn 
up a narrow entry, hardly to be remarked 
but for the crowd of people that is surging 
in. A squeeze, a push, and we are shot 
forth, with a stream of others, into a some- 
what broader part. But, although broader, 
the increased width scarcely relieves the 
crush, for along the middle of the road 
is a continuous line of barrows, loaded 
with all kinds of miscellaneous articles. 
The sight is a marvellous one. As far as 
the eye can reach, this narrow street—a 
street of low shabby-looking red brick 
houses, stretching before us for nearly half 
a mile, is crammed and packed with a rest- 
less moving crowd—a compact mass of 
low-crowned hats, on which one might 
walk as on a causeway, with little danger 
of tripping over one bigger or higher than 
the rest. Our progress is first stopped 
by a compact crowd about an open shop- 
front devoted in a general way to the sale 
of gas-fittings, but on this day occupied 
by a smart-looking man who is as much 
Israelite as American. ‘ Now then for 
your medicine, nerve tonic, the finest eye- 
opener, cobweb-crusher, of the day. Never 
fails to pick you up. Hobserve! Don’t 
pay me if you don’t like it. I don’t want 
your money if it don’t please you. What 
do you say, old boy? That's about the 
eut. Only a penny! What, another? 
Bully for you, old man!” All this in the 
space of about fifteen seconds, while the 
magician pours a yellow fluid out of one 
bottle, dashes in a mixture from another, 
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and with a camel’s-hair brush shakes in a 
drop of tincture from a third that changes 
the colour to a golden brown. A forest 
of hands are held out, William’s among 
the rest, while the nerve tonic is bolted 
down as fast as it can be supplied. “It’s 
prime!” cried William, having swallowed 
it; “twists ye up as much as a half- 
quartern of gin.” 

But, quickly as the go-ahead man is 
making his harvest, he is rivalled by 
an old Jew with a barrow a little farther 
on—a grey old Jew, with a face like 
an alchemist’s. Perhaps it is his face 
that makes his fortune in this line of 
business. Anyhow, all his eloquence con- 
sists in a persistent nasal croak—a croak 
of three syllables, with pauses between : 
“ Qui—nine”—as the number nine — 
“vine!” and he is selling it as fast as he 
can, handing each customer a lozenge for 
his penny, and a glass of ‘“ qui-nine- 
vine.” The lozenge, no doubt, is to delude 
his customers into the notion that they 
are evading the excise laws, but if the old 
fellow can give them the least taste of 
quinine and alcohol for a penny, he is more 
of a conjuror even than he looks. But 
William tells me that what can be done 
elsewhere is nothing to the boundless 
possibilities of Petticoat Lane. 

Whatever these possibilities may be, they 
are not to be enjoyed without a struggle. 
Now and then there is a very tight place, 
and the crowd, although not rough exactly, 
is decidedly unaccommodating and im- 
polite. Possibly there is a good deal of 
bad language, judged by a polite standard ; 
but what with the general roaring and 
bellowing of the traders, the shouting and 
whistling of exuberant youth, and the 
universal accompaniment of the gruff 
voices of the crowd, it is difficult to hear 
your own voice, much less anybody else’s. 
William talks and talks, but it is all dumb 
show to me, till at last we drift into a side- 
street, where it is rather quieter — drift 
with set purpose on William’s part, for 
this by-street, it seems, is devoted to 
crockery, and William has his eye on jugs 
and basins, with a view to household 
plenishing. Not that he means, or 
has the means, to buy just yet, but 
wants to find out prices. ‘Being an 
object,” William says modestly. . ‘* Why 
we pay six shillings a week, me and the 
missus, for a furnished room, and could 
do it for three if we ’ad our own sticks. 
So there’d be another three bob a week to 
put by.” And, probably, it is suggested, 





ten pounds would go a long way to furnish 
the room. “Ten pound,” cries William, 
half scornfully, “why thirty bob ’ud do it 
‘ansome. Half-a-crown for a pair of lace 
curtains— get a beautiful pair in the Lane 
for that—a fine iron bedstead for twelve ; 
the mattress and bedding’s the worst, but 
fifteen would cover that, and there’s six- 
pence left for a chair.” Would it not be 
better to give up the lace curtains, and 
have another chair and perhaps a table? 
But William shook his head, ‘‘ You aint 
looked upon as respectable, not without 
your lace curtains ; and when you've got 
them up you may be as bare as you like 
behind them; while any old box does for 
a table and chairs.” 

Once more we sallied into the press, and 
struggling upwards found ourselves ap- 
proaching the zone of second-hand clothing. 
Down below there had been mere playful- 
ness—your drop of drink and your morsel 
of something to eat. By the way, I have 
forgotten the eatables. ‘“ Alla jilly—all a 
jilly, eels!” cry the men with the little 
saucers of eels. And then pickles, you can’t 
go far in the Lane without coming upon 
pickles ; great bowls of them in the shops, 
cucumbers, pumpkins, all kinds of queer- 
looking vegetables swimming in vinegar, 
and saucers of them on the booths selling as 
fast as you please, people swallowing red 
pickled-cabbage by the handful and the 
ha’p’orth. Then thereis hokey-pokey, which 
I once took to be a drink, but which, on this 
occasion, is something like cheese wrapped 
up in paper; and cakes, and a species of 
gingerbread called ‘‘ monkey” by its pro- 
prietor. Then you can have fried-fish by 
the barrow-load, to say nothing of the 
shop-fronts filled with every kind of luxury 
in the way of fish, from fried skate to 
kippered salmon. ‘“ And if you want to 
take a joint home to the missus, why 
there’s a prime bit 0’ beef at sevenpence,” 
cries William, quite overflowing with 
satisfaction at the glories of the Lane. 
And there are turnips, too, as big as 
your head, and greengroceries of all kinds. 
“ Only the clothes is the most surprising,” 
he adds ; “ you aint seen ’alf of it yet.” 

“Got a suit just your size, sir—got it 
on purpose for you—knew you'd be coming 
our way. Now just look it over ; I don’t 
want you to buy; or a splendid over- 
coat. Come, sir, and I'll take the old un 
in exchange,” with an affectionate but 
depreciatory rub of the fingers on the nap 
of the garment I am wearing. “ Yes, just 
have a look round,” cries William, and I 
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am taken into a little shop, where treasures 
of clothing are displayed, and at prices 
that are certainly amazing for cheapness. 
‘Why, they wasn’t made for the money,” 
cries William, when we had left the shop, 
“let alone the material and the cutting 
out.” And then we watched a young man, 
certainly very shabby and seedy to begin 
with, as he bargained with one of the 
Jews in the street for much superior 
garments. Presently he departed quite 
metamorphosed. ‘‘ There’s a good deal of 
style about that coat,” said William, reflect- 
ing; “ but then, you're liable to be took in 
by the finish, I knew a young chap once 
who found his Sunday coat getting seedy. 
He came to the Lane and gave five bob 
and the old coat for a newish one—but 
Bob went for style, and there was a 
wrinkle about the back, and so he came 
back here next Sunday and give another 
five bob and the new coat for another one, 
a regular glossy one, and fitted him like 
his skin. Well, Bob gets home and was 


stroking his new coat up and down, when 
he feels something in the lining, as he 
hopes might be a five-pound note, and he 
has it out, and lo and behold it’s the pawn- 
ticket of Bob’s German-silver watch, as he 
put up moren a year ago, and never 


thought no more of. That was the identical 
coat he’d parted with a fortnight ago, only 
done up to look like new!” William 
chuckled heartily over his story, and then, 
as if he feared he might compromise the 
Lane in my eyes, he added: “ They don’t 
take you in like that if you goes in for 
quality.” 

Somewhere about half-way up the Lane, 
there is a spiked iron railing stretching 
partly across, and this is a perilous point 
to get past, a sturdy column of people a 
quarter of a mile long forcing you onwards, 
while another equally strong column is 
bearing in the opposite direction, and the 
iron rails leave barely room to squeeze 
through. But seeing that the traffic of 
this mighty host of people is entirely 
unregulated by the authorities, the order 
and good behaviour of the crowd is some- 
thing remarkable. A few determined 
roughs might create a lamentable dis- 
turbance here ; but though roughs are not 
lacking they seem here to be on their good 
behaviour. And then the feminine element, 
the nervous, excitable part of a crowd, is 
almost entirely absent. Else it is not 
Petticoat Lane alone, but all the side 
streets, and a dark arcade kind of place 
called the City of London Clothes Ex- 





change, that are filled with this seething 
crowd of men. And the great majority of 
the crowd are artisans, all well dressed 
and comfortable looking. Half the shops, 
nearly, and half the barrows, are devoted 
to nothing else but tools, the tools and 
fittings that a workman wants. And a 
workman is likely to know what he buys 
in the way of tools, and if he comes here 
“in his thousands” to get what he wants, 
it is a pretty sure sign that he gets what 
is good and cheap. Anyhow the vendors 
are independent enough, as if they knew 
that they gave good value for people’s 
money. 

‘Alf adollar, old man,” cries the British 
workman, holding a tool in his hand and 
feeling the edge lovingly. ‘Come, I can’t 
give no more.” 

“Then you don’t give it to me!” cries 
the proprietor, a thick-set burly Hebrew, 
who is walking up and down in his shop 
like a caged lion; “do you think I come 
here of a Sunday morning to walk about 
for people to insult me?” And the British 
workman can get no more out of him ; and 
letting go reluctantly of his prize is carried 
away by the human tide. 

All of a sudden, although the street has 
not come to an end—it is Middlesex Street, 
by the way, according to official designa- 
tion, and the Petticoat Lane is only a 
memory, preserved in popular affection— 
the crowd suddenly ceases. As if marked 
by a barrier, there begins crush and 
turmoil, and there ends, while all on this 
side is peace and tranquility. A quiet 
City lane, with a quiet synagogue in it ; 
doors tightly closed—it is Monday morn- 
ing there, remember—and a quiet Jewish 
face near a window, a face belonging to 
somebody who is writing. Is he a rabbi, 
and is he writing next Sabbath’s sermon ? 
Whatever it is, he is smoking a cigarette 
very comfortably over it, as quiet and 
abstracted as if there were not a human 
being within a hundred miles’ circuit. And 
that leads you into Bishopsgate, which is 
quiet too, and beautifully airy compared 
with the Lane; although the street is well- 
filled with people taking their Sunday 
walks abroad, while no doubt the churches 
and chapels about are pretty fairly empty 
this fine morning. But William has not 
made his purchases yet, and is anxious to 
plunge into the fray once more, and soon 
we are in the human tide again, working 
our way downwards. The tide is at its 
fullest flood at this moment, and we move 
on with little jerks, a few inches at a time, 
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getting well elbowed and squeezed. Now 
and then one tramples on a battered old 
hat or shapeless shoe ; for people come to the 
Lane in rags and tatters, and depart whole 
and sound, leaving their cast-off gear as 
a thank-offering—like the crutches and 
bandages you see at a holy well—as a 
thank-offering to the Lane; about which 
these exuviae continue to circulate, by the 
way, as the dead dog about the moon in 
Jules Verne’s story. But at the extreme 
height and extremity of the squeeze, there 
is sudden relief. It is as if a tap had been 
turned, and the superfluous pressure let 
off. ‘ That’s one o’clock !” cries William. 
“ Market’s pretty well over now.” And 
so it proves; for after this we saunter 
down the Lane in a leisurely way through 
what would be a dense crowd anywhere 
else, but here in the Lane is esteemed a mere 
sprinkling of people. And the barrows are 
beginning to pack up, while established 
Israel is thinking about dinner. “Qui-nine- 
vine” is netting only an occasional copper; 
the “cider made from Indian fruit,” a 
touch of imagination here that carries us 
to the gorgeous East, has turned off its tap 
for the day; while the hoarse cries and 
loud shouts of just now, have softened into 
a gentle babble. The sun shines pleasantly 
about the house-tops and lights up the red 
ridge-and-furrow roofs, There is meanness 
here and apparent squalor, but rather as 
a veil to wealth than an accompaniment of 
poverty. There are snug rooms behind, 
from which come the smell of savoury 
messes ; and Israel stands at his door and 
rattles the money in his pockets, as he 
watches the horde of strangers file away. 
And here, in the throat of the Lane, where 
just now the crowd was gurgling forth in 
full rush, we can stop and watch the Hebrew 
American who has put away his nerve tonic 
and is busily verifying results. He has 
made his pile, anyhow—a good many piles 
—many columns of bronze and even of 
silver. ‘‘Not a penny less than four 
pound !” cries William ; “not bad for two 
hours’ work.” Two hours? Yes, we have 
actually been two hours in working our 
way to the top of the Lane and back. But 
William is quite satisfied ; his five shillings 
have produced a load of useful commodities 
that he declares would have cost fifteen 
anywhere else. 

“T’ve got another little story about the 
Lane,” continued William, with a com- 
placent smile, as we walked back to 
the station. “About a chap I know’d, 
who was a Sunday-school teacher and a 








Christian young man and everythink, only 
he’d got a turn for carving in wood, and 
one day he broke a tool that a gent had 
given him as he brought from Paris ; a tool 
for under-cutting it was, and he searched 
all over London and couldn’t meet with its 
feller. And somebody tells him to try the 
Lane. And he goes one Sunday morning, 
sendin’ a note to the school-superintendent 
as he’s sick. First man he sawin the Lane 
know’d what he wanted. ‘Mo Abram’s 
got what you want,’ says he; and so he 
had—Mo had—and for ’alf the money as 
what it cost in Paris. After that this chap 
cut the Sunday-school and everythink, and 
come to Petticoat Lane every Sunday. 
And ‘4 

But what the moral of the story might 
have been, if it had a moral, it is impos- 
sible to say, for we came at that moment 
to the ticket-barrier, and caught sight of 
our train on the point of departure, and in 
the rush that followed, the thread of 
William’s eloquence was broken. 





MUSICAL FISHES. 

In the wide range of fiction we have 
some curious stories and legends of talking 
fish, but through a long-——and, I must 
honestly confess, somewhat unprofitable 
course of romance reading—I have met 
with but few allusions to musical fish, 
although the subject is equally attractive 
to a lively imagination. 

As a matter of fact, however, it must be 
admitted that of voice—properly so called 
—tishes are entirely destitute, the particular 
kind of stridulous sound which some kinds 
are observed to produce on being first taken 
out of the water, being owing to the sudden 
expulsion of air from their internal cavities, 
as in the gurnards and some other fishes. 
These sounds differ in some cases, thus the 
Growler (Grystes), the provincial American 
name for this fish, a native of North 
America, is suggested by Cuvier as having 
been given to it from some croaking sound 
which it emits. Schomburgk mentions that 
many of the Siluride issue a sound when 
taken out of the water, but few so loud and 
continued as the Pacaruima. Like the 
Balistes and some others, the Pirai, or 
Huma of Guiana, utter sounds like the 
grunting of a hog. Rondelet gave the 
Piper the name of Lyra, not only from the 
noise it utters (hence its name), but 
because the denticulated processes which 
divide the snout have some faint resem- 
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blance to the instrument named. Various 
species of the seal have peculiar cries ; 
the sea-calf is thus designated from its 
lowing cry. Buffon mentions an instance 
of a tamed monk-seal that he saw in 1776, 
who responded to the voice and signs 
of its master by a hoarse sound which 
seemed to proceed from the lower part of the 
throat, and which might be compared to 
the hoarse bellowing of a young bull; it 
appeared that the animal produced this 
sound both in inspiration and expiration, 
but it was clearer during the former and 
rougher during the latter. Its joy was 
testified by a loud murmur; some of its 
accents were sweet and expressive, and 
seemed the language of pleasure and 
delight. The cry of the female and the 
young male elephant-seal resembles the 
lowing of an ox, but in the adult males the 
proboscis gives such an inflection to their 
voice that it is something like the kind of 
noise which may be produced by gurgling. 
This hoarse and singular cry heard ata 
great distance is wild and frightful. Pernety 
mentions that on shooting a seal, sounds 
instantly arose on all sides like the grunting 
of hogs, the bellowing of bulls, the roaring 
of lions, and the deepest notes of a great 
organ. Alluding to sea-lions, the same 
writer observes that at sunset the cubs 
call for their dams by cries so like those 
of lambs, calves, and kids, that any one 
might easily be deceived if he were not 
aware of their true nature. The ursine- 
seals when amusing themselves on shore 
low like a cow, or when fighting, chirp like 
a cricket after a victory, and upon receiving 
a wound, complain like a whelp. 

Harsh and grating noises from fish have 
been frequently alluded to by travellers. 
Darwin in his Journal of Researches, 
notices on the voyage ta Buenos Ayres 
that a fish called the Armado (a Silurus) 
makes such sounds when caught by hook 
and line, and that they can be distinctly 
heard when the fish is under water. 

Several species of the Corvina Grunniens 
of Guiana make a hoarse noise, and have 
received their provincial appellation in 
consequence ; the Corvina ronchus of 
Valenciennes is thus named ; at Maracaibo 
it is called “el ronco” and “el roncador;” 
and at St. Domingo and Surinam other 
species have received similar appellations. 

Of “ screaming ” fishes we have a curious 
notice in Notes and Queries (Second Series, 
Vol. 2, p. 109). The writer states: “In the 
early part of December, I called upon 
a Quaker gentleman at Darlington, for 





whom I waited in a room in which stood a 
small aquarium containing, along with the 
usual allotment of sea-anemones, star-fishes, 
etc., five fishes not larger than minnows— 
a species of blennies, as I was informed. 
After watching their motions for a few 
minutes, as they floated near the sur- 
face of the water, I stooped down to 
examine them more nearly ; when, to my 
utter amazement, they simultaneously set 
up a shriek of terror, so loud and piercing 
that I sprung back as if electrified. I 
think a human being could hardly have set 
up a louder or shriller scream than did 
these tiny inhabitants of the water.” 

That some fish make an approach 
to vocal performances by emitting tones, 
was known to Aristotle, who specifies six 
different kinds. The family of the Maigres, 
(Scieenidz), are famous for the sounds they 
make on being drawn from the water, and 
also when remaining in it. These fish are 
remarkable for the size and complicated 
structure of their air-bladders, which, how- 
ever, in many instances seem to have no 
external openings; and great cavernous 
recesses existing in the crania of many, it 
has been suggested that these sinuses 
may afford the true explanation of the 
phenomena. In some of the genera they 
are more striking than in others; and 
one of the most remarkable, the Pogonia 
(of the Maigre family) has acquired the 
popular name of drum-fish. The sounds 
seem to vary widely in their character and 
tones, and are described in very different, 
not to say discrepant terms, being designated 
sometimes as dull hummings, at other times 
sharp whistlings, and frequently as the 
fishes’ song. It has sometimes been sup- 
posed that they are uttered by the males 
alone, and the fishermen by imitating them 
can frequently collect a troop of the fishes 
around them. The boatmen, also, by 
putting their ears to the gunwale of their 
boat can often readily perceive the sounds, 
though at the depth of twenty fathoms, and 
thus guided can successfully cast their 
nets and procure a draught. 

Lieutenant White, of thie American ser- 
vice, in his Voyage to the China Seas, 
published in 1824, relates that being at the 
mouth of the Cambodia, his crew and him- 
self were greatly astonished by hearing 
certain unaccountable sounds from beneath 
and around the vessel. These were various, 
like the bass notes of an organ, the sound 
of bells, the croaking of frogs, and a per- 
vading twang which the imagination might 
have attributed to the vibrations of some 
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enormous harp. For a time the mysterious 
music swelled upon them, and finally 
formed a universal chorus all round, but 
as the vessel ascended the river, the sounds 
diminished in strength and soon altogether 
ceased. 

Humboldt was witness to a similar 
occurrence in the South Sea, but without 
suspecting the cause. Towards seven in 
the evening, the whole crew were astounded 
by an extraordinary noise which resembled 
that of drums which were beating in the 
air. It was at first attributed to the 
breakers. Speedily it was heard in the 
vessel, and especially towards the poop. It 
was like a boiling, the noise of the air 
which escapes from fluid in ebullition. 
The sailors began to fear there was 
some leak in the vessel. It was heard 
unceasingly in all parts of the vessel, 
and finally, about nine o’clock, it ceased 
altogether. 

The interpreter belonging to Lieutenant 
White’s ship stated that the marine music, 
which had so much surprised the crew, was 
produced by fishes of a flattened oval form, 
which possessed the faculty of adhering to 
various bodies by their mouths. This fish 
might have been the Pogonia. 

Sir James Emerson Tennant in his 
Account of Ceylon relates: ‘‘In the evening, 
when the moon had risen, I took a boat and 
accompanied the fishermen to a spot where 
musical sounds were said to be heard issuing 
from the bottom of a lake, and which the 
natives supposed to proceed from some fish 
peculiar tothelocality. I distinctly heard the 
soundsin question. They came up from the 
water like the gentlethrills ofa musical chord, 
or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass when 
its rim is rubbed by a wet finger. It was 
not one sustained note, but a multitude of 
tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in 
itself, the sweetest treble mingling with 
the deepest bass, evidently and sensibly 
from the depths of the lake, and appeared 
to be produced by mollusca, and not by 
fish.” 

Somewhat similar sounds are heard under 
water in some places on the western coast 
of India, especially in the harbour of 
Bombay. At Caldera, in Chili, musical 
cadences are said to issue from the sea, 
near the landing-place ; they are described 
as rising and falling fully four notes, 
resembling the tones of harp strings, and 
mingling like those at Batticuloa, until 
they produce musical sounds of great 
delicacy and sweetness. The animals from 
which they proceed have not been iden- 





tified at either place, and the mystery 
remains unsolved. 

The music of the sea is heard in the Bay 
of West Pascagoula and is described by 
those who have listened to it as singularly 
pleasant. “It has for a long time,” 
observes Mrs. Green, an American writer, 
“been one of the greatest wonders of the 
South-West. Multitudes have heard it, 
rising as it were from the water, like the 
drone of a bagpipe, then floating away in 
the distance, soft, plaintive, and fairy-like, 
as if AXolian harps sounded with richer 
melody through the liquid element ; but 
none have been able to account for the 
phenomenon. There are several legends 
touching these mysterious sounds; but in 
these days few things are allowed to remain 
mysterious ; some have ascribed the sounds 
to the cat-fish.” 

The sensibility of fishes to the sound 
of music has been commented upon by 
writers, ancient and modern. It was 
formerly a matter of doubt whether 
fish possessed the sense of hearing, having 
no external ear, but it has been shown by 
anatomists that the organ of hearing, 
though differing in some particulars from 
those of other animals, does exist, and is 
only modified according to the different 
nature of the animals. Although the 
nature of the organ of hearing in fishes 
was not accurately known to the older 
anatomists, yet it was plain that fishes did 
hear, from a practice common in many 
parts of Europe of calling carp and other 
fishes to their feeding-place by the sound 
of a bell—a signal which the animals readily 
obey. 

The alose (belonging to the Clupeid:) 
has been noticed for its love of music and 
dancing by ancient writers.. Aristotle 
says that it no sooner catches the sound of 
music, or sees dancing, than it is irresistibly 
led to join the sport, and cut capers and 
throw summersaults out of the water. 
Afélian declares that the sprightly conduct 
imputed to the shad by Aristotle was well 
known to fishermen, who, taking advantage 
of it, fastened little bells totheir nets, by the 
tinkling of which above the surface the 
fish within hearing were attracted to the 
spot, and netted without difficulty. 

A somewhat similar mode of catching 
fish is had recourse to by the boatmen of 
the Danube, who arch across and keep 
tense upon strong stretchers hung with 
grelots, a floating net, and so ring in a 
great number of fish by the tinkling of 
these bells. Rondolet, the famous naturalist, 
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gives a romantic instance of the fond- 
ness for music of fishes. When staying 
at Vichy, he took a walk with some 
friends in quest of alosa, along the banks 
of the Allier, with violin in hand ready for 
a serenade. The air was still, the moon 
and stars shining brilliantly. When the 
party had come toa favourable spot for 
the operation, a net was carefully drawn 
across the stream, while the violinist 
putting the instrument to his chin, struck 
up a lively waltz. A wonderful effect 
ensued. Scarcely had he drawn his bow 
when the sleeping surface of the waters 
began to move; alosa backs appeared 
rippling the silvery expanse, and after a 
few strokes a large party of fish might be 
seen rising and leaping in the water. 

Scoresby mentions seals as having acute 
hearing ; music or, particularly, a person 
whistling, draws them to the surface, and 
induces them to stretch out theirneckstothe 
utmost extent. Low, the Orkney naturalist, 
remarks: “If people are passing in boats, 
the seals often come close up to them and 
stare at them, following for a long time 
together ; if people are speaking aloud they 
seem to wonder what may be the matter. 
The church of Hoy is situated near a 
small sandy bay much frequented by these 
creatures, and I observed, when the bell 
rang for divine service, all the seals within 
hearing swam directly for shore, and 
kept looking about them as if surprised 
rather than frightened, and in this manner 
continued to wonder as long as the bell 
rang.” 

A writer in The Naturalist’s Library 
observes : “The fondness of seals for musical 
sounds is a curious peculiarity in their 
nature, and has been to me often a subject 
of interest and amusement. During a 
residence of some years in the Hebrides I 
had many opportunities of witnessing this 
peculiarity ; and, in fact, could call forth 
its manifestation at pleasure. In walking 
along the shore in the calm of a summer 
afternoon, a few notes of my flute would 
bring half a score of seals within thirty or 
forty yards of me, and there they would 
swim about, with their heads above water, 
like so many black dogs, evidently delighted 
with the sounds. For half an hour, or, in- 
deed, for any length of time I chose, I could 
fix them to the spot, and when I moved 
along the water’s edge, they would follow 
me with eagernéss, like the dolphins, who, 
it is said, attended Arion, as if anxious to 
prolong the enjoyment. I have frequently 
witnessed the same effect when out on a 





boat excursion. The sound of a flute, or 
a common fife, blown by one of the boat- 
men, was no sooner heard than half-a- 
dozen would start up within a few yards, 
wheeling round us as long as the music 
played, and disappearing, one after another, 
when the music ceased.” 

The fondness of seals for music is alluded 
to by Sir Walter Scott : 


Rude Heiskar’s seals through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 





THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. DELPHINE’S DISCOVERY. 

Mrs.MABBERLEY was busy in her morn- 
ing-room and had given orders that she 
was not to be disturbed for anything 
short ofa telegram. She had always been 
a much-occupied woman, but of late her 
cares seemed to have undergonea sensiblein- 
crease. She had becomeless exacting towards 
Miss Chevenix, troubling herself hardly at 
all about her movements, and being satisfied 
to know that she was with Mrs. Townley 
Gore a good deal. There were no close 
observers to take note of Mrs. Mabberley’s 
doings ; from any movement of curiosity on 
the part of Beatrix she was well aware that 
she would be secured by the invincible 
indifference of her young friend, and her 
servants were thoroughly drilled. They 
were well paid and well treated, but there 
was not one of them who did not know that 
if the slightest annoyance to Mrs. Mabberley 
were produced by servants’ hall gossip, 
the immediate loss of a very comfortable 
place would be the result. The quiet 
insignificant little woman had a wonderful 
faculty of compelling obedience, perhaps 
because she conveyed the impression, 
when there was occasion, that she was 
entirely inaccessible to any movement of 
pity. The idea of remonstrating with Mrs. 
Mabberley was not one to be entertained 
by those who were brought into immediate 
contact with her. She took a secret and 
vindictive pleasure in the consciousness that 
she had reduced Beatrix to obedience, and 
on looking forward, as she was now doing, 
to the break up of her present mode of life, 
and the transfer of herself and her posses- 
sions to another country, she almost-re- 
gretted the relinquishment of that exercise of 
power. There wasnone that had everyielded 
her-more concentrated, concealed, and silent 
satisfaction : it gratified at once her dislike 
of Beatrix, and a certain grudge which 
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she cherished against the memory of Mr. 
Chevenix. Risky as such a step would, 
to her full knowledge, have been, Mrs. 
Mabberley would have married Beatrix’s 
father if he had asked her, and she had often 
speculated upon his doing so as the readiest 
way of settling certain outstanding accounts 
between them ; for the “frugal mind ” of 
Mrs. Mabberley was never diverted from the 
practical by the sentimental view of any 
question. Mr. Chevenix had, however, not 
asked her. For this omission his daughter 
had unconsciously paid, although Mrs. 
Mabberley kept to the letter of the bargain 
that had been made between herself and 
Beatrix. 

This bargain was the subject of her 
cogitation now, and she was thinking how 
easily, on the whole, Beatrix had fulfilled 
her share of it, and how fortunate she had 
been. The turning-up of such a trump- 
card as Mr. Horndean in such a game as 
they were playing, was indeed an extra- 
ordinary piece of luck. That he was a 
gambler, momentarily diverted from the 
indulgence of his favourite vice by the 
irruption into his life of a temporarily 
stronger passion, Mrs. Mabberley was 
aware, and that he would probably take to 
gambling again, when the new passion had 
been gratified, she did not doubt ; but that 
was the affair of Beatrix, who certainly was 
not such a fool—albeit she was in love with 
Mr. Horndean—as to suppose she was going 
to marry a man without vices. Mrs. 
Mabberley smiled a little as she thought 
how unusually fair a match it would be 
between these two, when they should have 
settled down to the life-long scrimmage 
of matrimony. She had a sound, though, of 
course, a secret contempt for Mr. Horndean, 
and would have backed Beatrix to any ex- 
tent to win in the long run, if she had not 
been in love with him. Mrs. Mabberley 
distrusted mixed motives ; they divided one’s 
forces, they disturbed one’s calculations, 
they prevented that concentration of mind 
and purpose which shehad found souseful— 
indeed, so indispensable. But she could 
not waste time in looking beyond Beatrix’s 
palpable good luck ; in the future she must 
fight her own corner, and Mrs. Mabberley 
would not be there, to observe with impartial 
curiosity how she did it. 

In the silent unobtrusive manner that 
was her way of doing everything, Mrs. 
Mabberley had been for some time making 
preparations for leaving London. Some 
valuable and ugly articles of furniture and 
ornament had been quietly disposed of. 





There was noone in particular to miss them, 
or to notice that the house had gradually 
assumed the dull and spare aspect of a 
house to be let furnished, and was in all 
respects limited to the strictly necessary. 
The removal of these articles, and also that 
of some heavy boxes which were accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mabberley herself in a cab, 
had taken place in the absence of Beatrix, 
but this might easily have been an accidental 
occurrence, for whenever Miss Chevenix 
could find a reasonable excuse for going 
out and staying out she availed herself 
of it, and Mrs. Townley Gore, whose 
complaisance for her brother was all that 
could be desired, was very ready to fur- 
nish her with such excuses. The depletion 
of the house did not attract the attention of 
Beatrix, but it was not accomplished with- 
out the knowledge of Delphine. 

“She is getting ready to be off,” said 
Delphine to herself; ‘(I wonder whether 
she means to save herself before, or after ? 
It does not signify much to me, because 
she cannot go, either before or after, with- 
out settling with me. And I wonder when 
I shall receive my final instructions. My 
faith! Ishall be content, for I hate this 
England.” And then Delphine permitted 
herself to indulge in visions of a future in 
which a snug and remunerative business 
and a smart husband played a part, 
and she was philosophically indifferent 
to Miss Chevenix’s temper. ‘ Somebody 
else will have to bear that, by-and-by,” 
she reflected, ‘without being, nearly as 
well paid as I shall have been.” 

This was before Delphine discovered 
—from the conversation between Mrs. 
Townley Gore and Beatrix—what had 
become of Madame Lisle. From _ that 
moment her indifference vanished, and for 
reasons of her own she took a vigilant 
interest in all that was going on. Beatrix 
habitually spoke to her in French, and was 
apt to forget that Delphine understood 
English, and Mrs. Townley Gore never 
troubled herself to think of Delphine at all. 
Thus she constantly expected to hear some 
further mention of Madame Lisle. She 
heard none, however; that subject was 
entirely without interest to the friends. 
She was now as eager for information about 
the marriage as she had been devoid of 
curiosity respecting it; she wanted to 
know exactly what was the time fixed, 
at what church the wedding would take 
place, and where the happy pair were to go 
to for their honeymoon. The time was 
only vaguely named as yet; “some day in 
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January” Miss Chevenix had said, and 
this pleased Delphine; there would be 
plenty of time for the doing of that which 
she wanted to have done. She might even 
have the satisfaction of seeing it done, as 
she had not yet been told at what time she 
was to leave Miss Chevenix ; she only knew 
that she was not to remain with her after 
her marriage. 

Miss Chevenix had gone out with 
Mrs. Townley Gore before luncheon, on the 
dark dull wintry day that Mrs. Mabberley 
was devoting to business, when Delphine 
was told that she was wanted in the morn- 
ing-room, Just as she reached the ground- 
floor, Mr. Ramsden came out of the room, 
and said, with a familiar leer as he passed 
her: “ Any news of the famous pearls ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he went 
out of the house door, closing it noiselessly 
behind him. 

T hate that man,” said Delphine to her- 
self, “ and when I can do him a bad turn 
without harming myself, I will give myself 
that pleasure. It is not yet, but it will 
come.” 

“T sent for you,” said Mrs. Mabberley, 
“to say that shall want youto leave London 
just before Christmas.” 

“That is very soon,” said Delphine, 
disconcerted and disappointed. 

‘‘ Yes, it is sooner than I had intended, 
but it will make no difference to you. Miss 
Chevenix wishes to have her new maid 
with her for a little while before her 
marriage, so that she may get used to 
her.” 

“Ts the new maid engaged ? 
madame know her ?” 

“IT believe Miss Chevenix is making 
arrangements, but I know nothing about 
them, or the person concerned. You will 
attend strictly to the instructions I am now 
giving you. To-morrow you will have a 
letter from your father, telling you that your 
mother is ill, and that you must return at 
once. You will regret to have to leave 
Miss Chevenix, but you cannot consent 
to remain beyond next Thursday morning. 
You must make all your preparations, and 
on Thursday you will leave London for 
Paris ; but you will not go by the mail, as 
you are to be supposed to do, but by New- 
haven and Dieppe, and you will remain at 
Dieppe until you receive instructions from 
me.” 

“T understand, then, that I am still in 
madame’s service ?” 

“Certainly. You will hear from me, 
or perhaps see me within a few days. You 
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will go to the place written down on this 
paper, and stay there, keeping quiet and 
attracting no attention.” 

“And if anything should prevent the 
arrival of madame 4” 

“You mean, if I should attempt to 
deprive you of your place, and cheat you of 
your pay? Well, 1 do not blame you for 
the doubt, I rather admire your prudence ; 
but it is over scrupulous. I always dis- 
charge debts of this kind for my own sake. 
When you leave London you shalltake your 
pay with you, although you still remain in 
my service.” 

‘“T hope madame will forgive me ; 
not intend—madame need not fear—— 
stammered Delphine, cowed by the cold 
even tone, and the single instantly-shifted 
glance of the only person of whom she was 
afraid. 

“JT do not~-fear anyone, or anything,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley quietly, raising her 
right hand and letting it fall noiselessly on 
the desk before her—a familiar movement 
of hers to which Beatrix had a special dis- 
like; ‘‘I am satisfied of your fidelity, 
because it is necessary to your own safety. 
You will leave everything that is in your 
charge in as good order as possible. You 
can go now; I shall have no more to say 
to you until you come to-morrow to tell me 
of the letter from your father.” 

Mrs. Mabberley resumed her writing, and 
Delphine left the room, puzzled and foiled. 
Unless that which she wished to see done 
were done quickly, she should derive no 
gratification from it. She was equally 
anxious to do one person a service, and 
another person an injury, by the letter she 
had written, and it would be very hard on 
her not to know whether she had suc- 
ceeded in doing either. 

Delphine could not indulge in reflection 
just then; she had to take to Kaiser 
Crescent the things Miss Chevenix would 
require for a three days’ visit, and to be 
there in time to dress her for dinner. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s drawing-room was 
an animated scene late on that afternoon. 
The drawn curtains, numerous waxlights, 
and cheerful wood fire offered a delightful 
contrast to the cold, damp, and darkness 
outside ; rare hothouse plants with shining 
leaves adorned the rooms in single spies, 
and beyond were the battalions of the con- 
servatory, with its scented fountain and its 
shaded lamps. Tea, with all its comfort- 
able accessories, was in progress, and some 
subject of interest, sufficient to collect 
the scattered talkers who had met there 
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by accident into a group in which a 
serious discussion was being carried on, had 
been started among the ten persons who 
were present. Mrs. Townley Gore, sitting 
by the tea-table, was examining a drawing 
held in a position convenient to her eyes 
by her brother. Beatrix, occupying the 
central position on a large sofa, between 
two very elegantly-dressed ladies, had a 
large flat book of coloured fashion-plates 
on her knees, and Frank Lisle, who had 
taken possession of a footstool and placed 
himself in front of her, was pointing out 
the claims of a Hungarian costume 
depicted on the open page. The subject 
-under discussion was a fancy ball which 
was to take place early in January, at the 
house of a celebrated artist, and to which 
“all the world” was going. The occupants of 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s drawing-room were, 
in their opinion at least, no inconsiderable 
items of that world, and the costume which 
each was to assume had been imparted and 
debated with much interest. Only Beatrix 
had not yet made up her mind what she 
would wear at the artist’s ball, which 
was to witness her last appearance in 
public as Miss Chevenix. The drawing 
that Mr. Horndean was showing to Mrs. 
Townley Gore was asketch by Frank Lisle, 
of a stately woman, with some resemblance 
to Beatrix, in the quaint rich dress of the 
noble ladies of old Hungary. 

“Here it is in detail,” said Mr. Lisle, 
pointing to the coloured plate in the volume 
on Beatrix’s knee, “and nothing could be 
more becoming. So uncommon, too; one 
is so tired of the eternal Mary Stuarts, the 
inevitable Queen Elizabeths, the Swiss 
peasants, and the French fisherwomen—I 
hope no one here is hurt by my remarks— 
that a little originality is desirable. Do 
be persuaded, Miss Chevenix.” 

“Thedressis very rich and grand-looking,” 
said Beatrix, “ but the effect is greatly due 
to the ornaments, and their arrangement. 
And I have no jewels—indeed, I suppose 
nobody has any—that could be put on in 
this way. Look at those bosses, and clasps, 
and that girdle.” 

Mr. Horndean had now joined the group 
at the sofa, and he exchanged a look with 
Mr. Lisle. ; 

“ There will not be the slightest difficulty 
about that,” said Frank, “I know lots of 
places where things just like those can be 
hired. They are not real, of course, but 
nobody wants them to be real. That will 
be all right. Do make up your mind, it 
will be a tremendous success.’ 





To this there was a general assent, and 
Beatrix, looking up to see what her lover 
thought of the suggestion, for he had not 
yet said anything, perceived that he was 
awaiting her decision with positive eager- 
ness. 

“ Do you really like it ?” she asked him, 
with the rarely-assumed gentleness that 
was so fascinating in her; and then, with 
a smile that even Frank Lisle felt to be 
absolutely beautiful, she added: “Then I 
decide on thisat once. Thank you, Mr. Lisle; 
with your sketch and this combined, the 
costume will be perfect, lamsure. And I 
leave myself in your hands about the 
ornaments.” 


“Tt was a pleasant surprise to see Mr. 
Lisle to-day,” said Beatrix to Mr. Horn- 
dean, when they met for what he called 
“those precious moments” before dinner. 
“‘T had no idea he was in London.” 

“Nor was he; but when I had your 
leave to write and tell him my good news— 
he had fortunately only got so far as Paris 
on his way to Italy; there were some 
Corots to be seen somewhere, and Frank 
forgot even climate for them—lI put it to 
him so very strongly that I could not do 
without him, and that he might get away 
again when we do; so he turned back, 
like the best of fellows as he is, and 
dropped in at my rooms this morning with 
a portmanteau and a portfolio, just as 
cheerily as if he had not come out of 
sunshine into a black hole.” 

“Mr. Lisle carries his sunshine with him, 
and turns it on, I think.” 

Then Beatrix was rapturously assured 
for the thousandth time or so that she was 
an angel, and a very pretty and ardent 
love scene was enacted during the ten 
minutes preceding the arrival of the 
guests. Mr. Lisle was among the number. 
He continued to enjoy a distinguished 
place in the good graces of Mrs. Townley 
Gore, and he was always acceptable to her 
husband. 

“ An artist who does not think himself 
the first among living painters, and who 
takes an interest in other things, is a black 
swan.” Such had been Mr. Townley Gore’s 
pronouncement upon Frank Lisle ; thus, it 
will be seen, that a singular uniformity of 
opinion prevailed in the Townley Gore 
household respecting Mr. Horndean’sfriend. 

On the following day (Tuesday) Delphine 
informed Miss Chevenix that she would 
be obliged to leave on Thursday morning, 
and Beatrix received the intimation with 
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the bad temper and absence of sympathy 
that her maid expected. 

“Tf my mother had been really dying,” 
said Delphine to herself, ‘I should have 
liked to strangle this woman, who would 
have heard of it with as much feeling as a 
frog, and thinks we have no right to feel- 
ings, because we serve people like her. for 
wages.” 

Beatrix complained to’ Mrs. Townley 
Gore of the “nuisance” of Delphine’s 
departure before the highly-recommended 
person who was to replace her could 
possibly arrive, and of the “bore” of 
family affections among people of that 
class. Mrs. Townley Gore agreed with 
Beatrix ; she did not understand people 
who could not afford to gratify their 
feelings listening to them at all. 

The accord of sentiment between the 
two ladies did not, however, prevent the 
carrying out of Mrs. Mabberley’s instruc- 
tions by Delphine. The preoccupation of 
Beatrix with the important question of 
how she was to replace Delphine on 
Thursday, with the least possible diminu- 
tion of her own personal comfort, probably 
prevented her from making any remark 
from which Delphine might have -learned 
that Mr. Lisle had returned from Paris to 
join his friend in London, or that Mr. 
Horndean and Mr. Lisle were going to 
Horndean on the ensuing Thursday, on 
business which they kept strictly to 
themselves. 

“And so you won’t tell me, Frederick, 
what you and Mr. Lisle are ‘running 
down’ to Horndean for ; and I am to take 
it for granted that your purpose enfolds a 
delightful surprise for me ?” 

Thus spoke Beatrix, as she stood, en- 
circled by Frederick’s arm, about to say 
farewell to him on Wednesday. He and 
Frank Lisle were going down by an 
afternoon train. Mr. Horndean had con- 
fessed that there was a secret involved 
in his visit to Horndean, but he had also 
declared that she would be much pleased 
when she learned the nature of it, and 
that he had the additional motive of 
wishing to make, in person, some provi- 
sion for the entertainment of his humbler 
neighbours, and the poor for the coming 
Christmas. Beatrix treated this in a 
scoffing spirit which even her lover could 
hardly regard as angelic. 

“Pray do not give way to the long- 
descended ancestry kind of sentiment, 
Frederick,” she said. ‘It would do just as 


| well if you sent these people some money. | 





| You are not rooted in the soil, you know, 
like the Charlecotes—until they tore them- 
selves up by their roots—and the rdle of a 
territorial providence would be horribly 
tiresome.” 

Mr. Horndean looked a little hurt; there 
was a gibing and exceeding bitter spirit 
about Beatrix which puzzled him, and 
sometimes almost frightened him. Could 
she be so happy in his love as she declared 
herself to be, and view all the world beside— 
to which his heart warmed because he was 
happy—with that cold and cruel glance ? 
But he hated a mental misgiving as much 
as he hated a sensation of physical dis- 
| comfort, and when one assailed him he 
got rid of it as speedily. She, too, felt 
that she had made a mistake, and raising 
her head from his shoulder, she said softly, 
while her fair hand stole gently round his 
neck, and her lips touched his cheek: “ You 
will promise me, dearest, that the secret 
which I am soon to know shall be the 
very last you will ever keep from me ?” 

“The last, my own, own love, the very 
last.” 





On the following day Delphine took 
leave of Miss Chevenix, and (all the 
promised conditions having been punctu- 
ally fulfilled by Mrs. Mabberley) set out for 
Dieppe. She was of two minds in going 
|away. The one was a disappointed mind; 
| but she consoled it by reflecting that she 

could not be prevented from learning what 
| should happen in the matter that interested 
her, even should she have to come back 
to England when she was done with 
Mrs. Mabberley, for that purpose; the 
other was a contented mind, for it reflected 
that she was safe from all risk of implica- 
tion in that something to which she 
‘referred in her thoughts as “it,” specu- 
| lating whether Mrs. Mabberley would leave 
England before or after “ it.” 

It chanced that Mrs, Townley Gore and 
Beatrice, in their afternoon drive on that 
day, passed through Chesterfield Street, 
and the former, looking out at Beatrix’s 
former home, said to her companion : 

“ You did not tell me that you had lost 
your tenants, Beatrix. When did the 
Ramsdens give up the house ?” 

Beatrix also looked out quickly, and saw 
the house, evidently unoccupied, and with 
bills upon the windows: “To be let, 
furnished or unfurnished.” She turned 
very red, and looked both angry and 
foolish. 

“Mrs, Mabberley takes my business 
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matters off my hands very completely 
indeed,” she said. “TI did not know that 
Colonel Ramsden had given up the house, 
and that it was to be let again.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
witn that slightly insolent raising of the 
eyebrows to which she had resorted of late 
much less often in her intercourse. with 
Beatrix ; ‘that is being useful. Do you 
know I think I should hardly like it? 
Women of business, as they call them- 
selves, always have a way of treating 
other women like babies.” 

“‘T don’t like it,” said Beatrix, “ but she 
means well, and she is always ready to 
take trouble for one.” 

‘She has not helped you in the matter 
of your maid.” 


“No,” said Beatrix angrily and in- | 


cautiously ; “because my maid will no 
longer be her servant.” 
‘Her servant! What do you mean?” 


when I agreed to live with Mrs. Mabber- 
ley, she made it a condition that I should 
take a maid of her selection, and that she 


thought proper. She said she must always 


not have anyone in it who was not under 

her control to that extent.” 
“Very extraordinary ! 

have accepted the condition; I should 


indicated. It was weak of you, Beatrix.” 

Perhaps it was.” 

No more was said. 

As the carriage approached Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s house, Mrs. Mabberley’s brougham 
moved off to give place to it, and Beatrix 
found that Mrs. Mabberley was waiting to 
see her. She had come to bring her some 
trivial message about her costume for the 
ball, and to ascertain when she meant to 
return to Hill Street. 

Beatrix, irritated by Mrs. Townley 


.Gore’s sneer, spoke sharply of her annoy- 


ance at being left in ignorance about the 
house in Chesterfield Street. 

Mrs. Mabberley answered with her 
usual imperturbability : 

“Your own affairs ? 
you have none, as yet. 
however; the prospect of independence 
has obscured your judgment, or you would 


You forget that 


I would not | 
| said nothing of this. 
have been afraid of the character it | 


'others are off—all safe. 


I can excuse you, | 


not talk in a way to oblige me to remind 
you of the fact.” 

“ What has become of the Ramsdens ?” 

“They have gone abroad again. You 
will see no more of them.” 

“T never intended to see any more of 
them.” 

Mrs. Mabberley rose to go. 

“On Saturday, then,” she said. 
Mr. Horndean dine with us ?” 

“Thank you for asking him,” said 
Beatrix, “but I cannot answer for him. 
Mr. Lisle has come back to London, and 
they have gone down to Horndean for a 
few days ; I don’t know exactly when they 
return.” 

Mrs. Mabberley had approached the 
door, accompanied by Beatrix; her face 
was in shadow, and so Beatrix did not 
see the ashy paleness that overspread it. 
Neither did she notice that for an instant 


“ Will 


| Mrs. Mabberley tottered on her feet. Itwas 
“Oh, it’s hardly worth talking of, but | 


only for an instant ; the next she recovered 


| herself, and took leave of Beatrix with 
_the remark that the dinner engagement 
| might stand over for the first day Mr. 
should be at liberty to dismiss her if she | 


Horndean could give them. She got into 


| her carriage, to be taken home, and then, 
be mistress in her own house, and could 


leaning back, well out of sight, she let the 


|fury and the fear within her escape in 


muttered broken words : 

“Gone to Horndean! And Delphine 
What's to be done? 
I cannot stop it now; I don’t know where 
he is, or what name he goes by. The 
No getting at 
them if they knew. And it may be 
to-night.” 

She wrung her hands hard, and groaned ; 
but by the time she reached her own 
house she had taken a resolution. 

“It is six o'clock,” she said; “I have 
thirteen hours in which to provide against 
the worst. I'll do it.” 
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